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What better evidence that 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL training 








NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S 
5-Phase Educational Program 


1. Short Course. The new agent is given 2 to 4 
weeks of personal tutoring. The text used and the 
sales techniques employed have been evolved from 
many years of successful agent training. 


2. 13-weeks Reporting Program. The new 
agent prepares weekly reports of his work. These re- 
ports are analyzed each week by the Educational 
division and appropriate comments sent to the agent 
in a personal letter. Thus the agent learns how to 
improve his pattern of work. 


3d. Intermediate Course. The agent gets per- 
sonal practical experience in programming proce- 
dures. He prepares his own presentations based on 
case studies of actual sales by the Company's top 
salesmen. 


4.. Career School. Agents w ho qualify by demon- 
strated aptitude come to the Hlome Office to receive 
intensive instruction from officers and specialists of 
the Company. Outstanding records have been made 
following attendance at this school. 


= 
2. Advanced Training. This is the latest and 
most comprehensive course that has been developed 
for the life underwriter. It covers Estate Planning, 
Business Life Insurance, Pension Trusts, Estate 
Taxes & Liquidation, Gift taxes, ete. Requires 18 to 
30 months to complete. 
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helps bring success? 


112 

ound Northwestern Mutual agents won 
membership last year in THE MILLION DOL- 
LAR ROUND TABLE...almost as many as 


the No. 2 and No. 3 companies combined. 


*) *) ¥ 
a 6? Northwestern Mutual agents have 


earned the coveted degree of CHARTERED 
LIFE UNDERWRITER. . . a greater number pro- 


portionately than any other life insurance 


company. 


PEPXYHE new Northwestern Mutual agent soon 
learns one principal reason why such rec- 
ords are made with this Company. 

He is introduced without delay to one of the 
most thorough, most concentrated training 
courses ever made available in the life insur- 
ance field. It is the Northwestern Mutual 
Kducational Program. 

It is this unique training program which has 
contributed so much to the signal success of so 
many Northwestern Mutual agents... to their 
high reputation in the profession ... and to 


the name of Northwestern Mutual itself as 





“The Career Company.” 
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Training makes for increased production. Northwestern 


Mutual follows through in the training of its agents. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 « 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Even at Christmas 
its surprising hcw many good things 


can come in sucha... 


HE PACKAGE, no larger than a matchbox, 
was neatly wrapped and tied with gay 
red rib bon. ‘ ‘Merry Christmas to Tom from 

Dad,” the card said. 


Tom Douglas weighed it in his hand with 
pretended seriousness. “Not heavy enough for 
a watch, Hazel,” he said. His wife, sitting on 
the arm of his chair, studied the package 
thoughtfully. “May be it’s cuff links .. . 


They both looked at Tom’s father, who was 
standing in the middle of the living-room 
lighting his pipe. He smiled at them so the 
corners of his eyes crinkled—then turned to 
Sarah Douglas and winked. They had saved 
this present especially for the last. “Why not 
open it and see?” he suggested between puffs 
on his pipe. 

Tom ripped off the paper. Inside the tiny 
box was an old, worn key—a key that he 
recognized instantly. For several seconds he 
stared at it, as if trying to understand what 
it meant. Then he looked up quickly and said, 
“Dad! You don’t mean... 

“Yes, Tom,” his father said, “the store is 
all yours if you want it. When I reached sixty 
a while back, your mother and I decided it 
was time to start taking life easy. You’ve put 
enough years into the hardware business to 
make a go of it—and now that you're married 
and starting your own household .. . ” 


“But Dad!” Tom said, “how in the world 
...” He had expected his father to turn the 
store over to him eventually. In fact, they had 
spoken of it several times. But he didn’t think 
his father could afford to retire yet... 


“If you’re worrying about how we re going 
to get along, ” his father said, “well—don’t! 
Maybe you ‘ve forgotten, but ev ery year—yes, 
every year since you were born—I’ve been 
. ng some of the store profits into life 
insurance. In fact, it was when you were born 
that Bill Walker got after me about it. I must 
admit that back in ¢hose days, this Christmas 
seemed an awful long way off—and I guess | 
gave Bill a pretty hard time of it.’ 


He grinned, drew on his pipe a few times 
and then said, “But Bill was a good agent— 
and I’ve been glad many, many times since 
then that he was. Because now—”’ he gestured 
‘oward the key in his son’s hand, “‘—now | 
an give you that, with the hope that for you, 
‘00, it will be the key to many Merry 
Christmases to come.’ 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y,. 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 




















































































































Ratios 
1950 


over 
1949 


18% 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including fe- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 
Month 1948 LAW 1950 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
_. willigkahie « $1,781,880 $1,821,000 $1,745,000 
are aor ae 1,613 1,711, 335, 
ee ea. 1810837 2224000 2,413,000 
Bk .wedeasee 857, 1,852,000 ,171,000 
7 1,745,537 ,861,000 2,273,000 
EE a taal 1,816,059 ,890,000 2,280,000 
ET Steeda e 1,861,758 ,657,000 2,304,000 
Sr écnkeabee 1,707,401 ,778,000 2,519,000 
PL. sevaecec 1,593,460 ,7 18,000 2,384,000 
I ie clah  o 1,684,816 ,861,000 2,570,000 
DL patinee es 1,768,635 1,901,000 
Se 242, 2,195,000 
Ee ae $22,850,000* $23,610,000* $22,994,000 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
ony iatenes $1,331,394 $1,129,000 $1,140,000 
BN Bild a a 1,115,032 1,143, 1,207,000 
ee 1'242:718 1/337, 1'489,000 
th iatseeee 1,287,130 1,256,000 1,352,000 
rn 1,196,463 1,245,000 1,462,000 
Ee 1,243,928 1,252,000 1,426,000 
Pe ee 1,183,568 1,131,000 1,404,000 
OS ae 1,125,117 1,157,000 1,785,000 
SS Kcdaleoece 1,077,735 1,095,000 1,447,000 
Ea 1,149,985 1,178,000 1,406,000 
See. 1,175,735 1,198,000 
ih 1,317,968 1,331,000 
Seeds « $15,050,000* $15,180,000* $14,118,000 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
PN eitiedin cc $272,132 $357,000 $402,000 
EE 303,403 375,000 433,000 
SE 342,917 433,000 490,000 
SS Sa 369,386 414,000 445,000 
MY ah chins 0 392,534 431,000 479,000 
EY iaeeas 5 0 347,297 396,000 431,000 
nas. « 318758 356,000 «392,000 
ere , 381,000 393,000 
ee 330,875 384,000 391,000 
Ten aN oo 353,275 416,000 475,000 
Ee 345,083 395,000 
ete. 885 , 
SE i Suid « « $4,400,000* $4,750,000* $4,331,000 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
HOTEL CONTRACTS 
Neil ae 0 $178,354 $335,000 $203,000 
STATLE R demon 194 804 ’ 695,000 
NEW Yorx —_ Lie, og seat —_ ayo 
| : ie -gucagie ce I ; , 
Wpeile Rrnaylrania Sation J ee acoust. . 156,540 185,000 332,000 
} FORD 00s... 224834 242,000 423,000 
NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO ed —. 36278 saan Feny ees 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT ee Sead: 184.850 239,000 546,000 
ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON sa Tastee « 247817 408 000 — 
TS (Bvecece ; 504,000 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN ~- PITTSBURGH Year $3,400,000" $3,680,000" $4,545,000 
ee re ee a A ee — ee iat 
° ° * Including Year-end Adjustments 
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UNINSURED PENSION PLANS 
 gemtery ENTS of uninsured, 


trusteed pension plans seldom 
present employers with a realistic 
picture of interest earnings, mor- 
tality rates and expense and con- 
tingency provisions, William F. 
Drake, director of group annuity 
sales for the Prudential Insurance 
Co., charged in an address on 
November 20 before the General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Drake said that many advo- 
cates of uninsured plans are creat- 
ing the erroneous impression among 
employers that they can save up to 
25 per cent by having their pension 
plans handled through a trusteeship 
rather than through an insurance 
company. “Such estimates can be 
arrived at only by unrealistic inter- 
est, mortality and expense assump- 
tions,” the Prudential official said. 


Optimistic 

He stated that in the majority of 
cases, the trustee advocates arrive at 
their estimates by assuming 4 to /% 
per cent more interest will be earned 
than the insurance company guaran- 
tees as a minimum interest rate, by 
assuming higher mortality rates and 
by generally making no provision 
for expenses. 

He contended that the “exagger- 
ated” interest rate cuts the cost es- 
timate by about 6 per cent; the high 
mortality rate by another 7 or 8 
per cent and the absence of any 
provision for expenses or contin- 
gencies another 5 to 8 per cent, for 
a total of 20 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Drake said the history of in- 
terest earnings is not a happy one 
and that the present picture does not 
substantiate any great optimism for 
greatly increased yields. “Exagger- 
ated interest assumptions can play 
havoc with the employer,” he said, 
“because if as much as % per cent 
less in interest is earned on a pen- 
sion fund that was assumed in the 
cost estimate, the plan is under- 
funded by about 6 per cent.” 


Mortality 


He stated that there was generally 
a wide difference of mortality as- 
sumptions between advocates of un- 


insured plans and the advocates of 
insured plans. “Mortality has been 
improving by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing the past 50 years and medical 
men are currently devoting a great 
deal of time and effort in fighting the 
degenerative diseases of the older 
people. This means that the people 
who reach retirement age today will 
live longer after retirement than the 
preceding generation. These factors 
must be assessed carefully. The out- 
moded mortality tables frequently 
used by the insurance companies’ 
competitors anticipate higher mor- 
tality rates than the longevity trend 
indicates. They present a distorted 
picture and might well result in hav- 
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ing the employer confronted with the 
necessity of increasing his pension 
fund 10 to 12 per cent.” 


Insurance Guarantees 


He pointed out that the annuity 
purchase rates are guaranteed by an 
insurance company and that there- 
fore the employer has no further 
responsibility once the benefit 1s pur- 
chased. 

“As for expenses, there is no es- 
caping them,” said Mr. Drake, “and 
such figures as I have seen indicate 
the insurance companies’ expenses 
for handling pension plans are some- 
what lower than those of the trusteed 
plans.” 

He further pointed out that any 
conservatism on the part of the in- 
surance companies in estimating in- 
terest or mortality does not add to 
the actual cost of an insured plan 
since savings are returned to the 
employer in the form of dividends. 


SMALL COMPANY ASSET 


HE biggest asset the small lic 

insurance company has is iis 
ability to give personal service to 
its policyowners and in this way 
make them truly satisfied  cus- 
tomers,”’ Lewis W. S. Chapman said 
in a speech recently. Mr. Chapman 
is Director of Company Relations of 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

“Why does one company grow 
and prosper while another does 
only a mediocre job?” the Agency 
Management Association executive 
asked. “You know the answer—it’s 
satisfied customers that makes the 
difference. Satisfied customers of 
the smaller companies accounted for 
a premium income growth of 179 
per cent over the past ten years, 
compared with the 54 per cent 
growth of the giants. 

“This progress was only possible 
because the small company field 
forces accepted the challenge to 
grow. Future progress will come 
only because the agents sell a 
sufficient quantity of good quality 
business at reasonable cost and 
render good service to the public.” 

Mr. Chapman pointed out some 
current challenges faced by life 
underwriters. He called their atten- 
tion to today’s business boom with 
the corresponding search for security 
on the part of many citizens. He 
reminded his listeners that 40 million 
Social Security programs are out of 
date and an additional 10 million 
people now covered by Social Secu- 
rity constitute a new market. 

“So long as agents believe they 
are in the best district, in the best 
company, in the best business in the 
world, our small companies will 
grow, but it is up to these agents to 
see that even with increased size, we 
must remember our responsibility 
to make satisfied customers of our 
policyowners.”’ 


A chap was arraigned for assault 
and trought before the judge. 

Judge: "What is your name, oc- 
cupation, and what are you charged 
with?" 

Prisoner: "My name is Sparks; | 
am an electrician, and I'm charged 
with battery.” 

Judge (after recovering his equili- 
brium): “Officer, put this guy in a 
dry cell." 
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IMES are changing. “There is no escape from 


the fact that if we want to preserve our way of 


life we are all going to have to fight during the next 
decade, in one way or another—perhaps with arms, 
certainly with contributions of time, of effort and of 
money.” Specifically for the life insurance business : 
“We must be prepared to meet changing conditions. 
In order to provide coverage in certain areas which 
result from our new experiences, we may have to assume 
some risks which years ago might not have been con- 
sidered conservative. But if we shy away from risks 
that are new and in some instances seemingly hazardous, 
we will invite more and more government competition.” 
Speaking of competition, consider manpower : “More 
and more of your agents and supervisory staff will be 
called back into service whether you like it or not. 
The tempo of the draft of young men will be stepped 
up. We might as well prepare ourselves now to live 
with this serious manpower situation.” 

The above quotes are taken from recent speeches by 
Devereux C. Josephs, president, New York Life; 
Eugene M. Thore’, general counsel, Life Insurance 
Assn. of America and Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U.., 
managing director, Management 
Association, 

In the light of conditions described by the three 
authorities quoted above, it might be a good time to 
reappraise the position of the life insurance business 
in our way of life. In general, 1950 has been an excellent 
vear. In most of those areas where we measure results 
the life companies have scored high. New business will 
probably establish a record, as will in force at year end. 
Interest earnings, where they changed, are showing 
increases due primarily to new outlets for accumulated 
funds. Mortality continues favorable and expenses have 
not increased as much as in many other lines of activity. 
Public relations continue to show improvement at the 
virious levels and more agents are being better trained 
than ever before. 

At the same time there are weak spots. Perhaps the 
most serious of these is that the benefits provided Ly 
lie insurance are being diluted with inflation. Most 
rvasonable people do not hold the industry primarily 
responsible for this condition but the disease affects 
what the company sells probably more than any other 


associate 
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product. The Institute of Life Insurance is featuring the 
dangers of inflation in its current campaign. Whether 
the industry should take more aggressive steps is a 
matter of opinion and opinions differ. 

The American Medical Association is endeavoring to 
acquaint the people with the economic facts of life. 
Here again, whether the life companies should take an 
active part is a moot question. Asa result of the Hardy 
Report there does seem to be a preponderance of opinion 
that gratuitous National Service Life Insurance would 
be preferable to the present set-up. The inclusion of 
war clauses in policies again has not improved the 
public relations of the companies. Most of them realize 
this and the majority so far are getting around this 
inclusion by stricter home office underwriting. Pool 
arrangements, extra premiums and other devices have 
been suggested but nothing concrete has as yet been 
done. 

Some companies remembering the last war have 
already granted blanket increases to their employees. 
Most people like security and generally speaking, a 
home office job in a life company offers this. The last 
war showed, however, that when business is booming 
and salaries are high, quite a few security-minded people 
are willing to take a chance and “make hay while the 
sun shines.”” Unlike many commercial companies, who 
have no expense limitations, the amount the life com- 
panies can pay their employees in general is limited by 
law and/or competition. What can the companies do 
in the days ahead? Money is not always the most im- 
portant item from the employee’s point of view, as 
many surveys have shown. Recognition, doing work 
that is appreciated, being consulted, all have value in 
making an employee loyal. Companies that haven't 
taken steps in this direction might well start now. 

The majority of ordinary agents work for companies 
that follow the expense limitations specified in Section 
213 of the New York Insurance Law. For some years 
now there has been agitation from various quarters to 
loosen this strait jacket. Many have sought more 
freedom without exceeding the maximum provided by 
the law. Their theory is that so long as their over-all 
cost does not exceed that specified in the law, they 
should be free to use the money as they see fit. Others 
have questioned the over-all limitations under today’s 
conditions, pointing out that inflation has changed things 
a great deal since the law was enacted. It is true, of 
course, that more life insurance is being sold today 
and consequently some agents are making more in 
commissions. But many agents aren’t doing so much 
better and the cost of doing business for both groups 
has increased tremendousiy. Another factor is the 
relative high wages and salaries being paid in other 
lines of work. Selling life insurance is a tough job under 
any circumstances. Companies may find it more difficult 
recruiting and keeping agents unless they can pay them 
better than many other lines of work in the days ahead. 

Season’s greetings from all of us to all of you. 
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TERM INCREASES 
ARGELY because of the ma- 


terial increase in purchases of 
family income plans and other spe- 
cial protection policies, term insur- 
ance ownership in the U. 5S. has 
nearly tripled in the past seven years 
to a record $15,000,000,000, exclu- 
sive of group insurance, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 
The greater part of the increased 
term insurance buying has been in 
the form of term units purchased as 


“additional insurance” in conjunc- 
tion with some permanent type of 
policy, the Institute says, basing its 
findings on a survey just completed, 
covering the two years 1942 and 
1949. 

In these years, regular term in- 
surance, used as temporary protec- 
tion, has risen from 4.0 percent to 
4.6 percent at the end of 1949—up 
about one-sixth. In the same period, 
the additional term insurance, used 
in conjunction with permanent pro- 
grams, rose from 2.6 percent of total 





and seller. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








Price and Value 


When a commodity or service is priced right, price and 
value mean the same thing. When the quality is less than 
it should be, in relation to the price, then the price is too 


high. When too much is given, the price is too low. 


An ideal sale is one which is a good deal for both buyer 


That is one reason why Washington National Fieldmen are 
so happy. The protection they have to sell is packed with 
value and priced right. An explanation of policy coverage 


and our service enables our men to meet competition. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 


G. R. KENDALL, President 
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ordinary insurance to 6.0 percent, 
up 130 percent. 


At the start of this year, accori- 
ing to the survey estimate, there was 
$15,000,000,000 of term insurance 
owned in this country, of which $8,- 
500,000,000 was additional term in- 
surance linked with other policies 
and thus forming a part of perma- 
nent insurance plans. The basic pol- 
icies to which the term units were 
attached represented at least another 
$8,000,000,000 of protection. 

“Family income plans and other 
special protection types of policies, 
largely the product of the past 20 
years, have assumed an important 
role in life insurance planning,” the 
Institute commented. “At the start 
of this year, at least $16,000,000,000 
of life insurance protection was rep- 
resented by these special policies. 

“Created to provide additional 
protection for years of added re- 
sponsibility, with the permanent in- 
surance program continued for the 
duration of the full policy period, 
these policies have been especially 
useful in the family planning of in- 
surance programs. They have proven 
valuable for family protection dur- 
ing the period of child-rearing and 
for mortgage repayment plans. 

“Some of the policies include ex- 
tra insurance for periods of 10, 15 
or 20 years, to provide income during 
those periods in the event of death 
of the insured, with the basic policy 
being paid out as a benefit at the end 
of the special income period. In 
some cases, the additional protection 
triples the total insurance.” 


The special protection term units 
are currently being purchased at the 
rate of nearly $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually not including the base policies 
to which the term units are attached, 
according to a recent survey made of 
purchases of new insurance. 


“Regular term insurance, for 
temporary protection, has also in- 
creased during the past seven years,” 
the Institute added, “but only in 
keeping with the rising trend in 
situations where temporary protec- 
tion is needed—covering such pur- 
poses as loans, mortgages, indebted- 
ness and certain types of business 
needs. Term insurance, except in 
conjunction with permanent insur- 
ance, is still a very small portion of 
life insurance ownership.” 
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HEALTH INSURANCE GROWING 


OLUNTARY health insurance 

climaxed a decade of dynamic 
growth in 1949 by scoring im- 
pressive gains for the year and es- 
tablishing mew records in_ its 
coverage and protection of the 
American people. This was reported 
last month by the Health Insurance 
Council, comprising the leading trade 
associations in the life and casualty 
insurance fields. 

As a result of the year’s gains, 
many more millions of persons are 
now being enabled to meet the un- 
predictable costs of hospitals and 
medical care, the Council stated in 
the third annual edition of its survey 
of accident and health coverage in 
the United States. 

Particularly striking in the 1949 
record of growth, the Council said, 
were the gains made by surgical and 
medical expense protection for in- 
dividuals and families, the two new- 
est forms of voluntary health 
insurance. Further marked progress 
was scored at the same time, the 
Council added, by hospitalization 1n- 
surance which at the year-end 
covered 44 per cent of the entire 
population, and in protection against 
loss of income due to disability, with 
nearly 60 per cent of the employed 
civilian population entitled to such 
benefits at the end of 1949. 

The Council gave the following 
highlights of the gains made during 
1949 in the numbers of persons 
covered under voluntary accident 
and health insurance plans: 


Hospital expense—up from 60,- 
995,000 to 66,044,000, an in- 
crease of 5,049,000 or 8 per 


cent. 
Surgical expense—increase from 


34,060,000 to 41,143,000, a 
gain of 7,083,000 or 21 per 


cent. 
Medical expense—up from 12,- 


895,000 to 16,862,000, a rise 
of 3,967,000 or 31 per cent. 

Loss of income due to illness or 
accident—increase from 33,- 
410,000 to 34,136,000, a gain 
of 726,000 or 2 per cent. 


“The rapidity of the rate of 
growth of voluntary health insur- 
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ance plans in recent years is indi- 
cated by the fact that nearly 90 per 
cent of the hospital expense cover- 
age and virtually all of the surgical 
and medical expense protection have 
been added during the past ten years 
alone,” it was stated by John H. 
Miller, Chairman of the committee 
which prepared the Council’s survey. 


Individual Responsibility 


“Voluntary health insurance rec- 
ognizes the responsibility of the 
individual to himself and _ his 
family and his right to choose the 
methods by which he will meet 
this responsibility. Its growth has 
been a grass-roots development in 
in which individuals and organiza- 
tions throughout the country have 
been working independently in meet- 
ing the public demand for this type 
of protection. The movement owes 
its success to the initiative, imagina- 
tion and competitive enterprise of 
the many persons who have been 
instrumental in its development. 

“Historically, nearly all health in- 
surance plans are very new. Blue 
Cross organizations first made their 
appearance with hospital expense 
coverage as late as 1932, while group 
hospitalization coverage was first 
made available by insurance com- 
panies in 1934. The first surgical 
expense insurance was offered in 
1938 and medical expense insurance 
is even more recent. 

“A remarkable story is told by the 
figures showing the growth over the 
past decade of group insurance, Blue 
Cross plans and Blue Shield plans. 
In the 10 years from 1939 to 1949 
the number of persons protected 
against hospital expense by group in- 
surance and Blue Cross plans has 
increased from less than 6 million to 
nearly 50 million. During the last 5 
years alone, the number covered has 
more than doubled. In the same 10 
years the number of United States 
residents protected against surgical 
expense by group insurance and Blue 
Shield plans has increased from less 
than a million to nearly 30 million. 
As the 1944 total was less than 7% 
million, an increase of over 300 per 


cent occurrec during the past 5 
years. Medical expense benefits, of 
more recent origin, have shown even 
greater relative gains in coverage. 


“Many millions more are pro- 
tected through individual health and 
accident insurance policies, industrial 
and community medical plans, and 
other methods of protection. Thus 
voluntary health insurance, despite 
its very recent development, has 
grown so rapidly that it already 
plays a very important role in pro- 
tecting the people of the United 
States against the hazards of ex- 
pense and loss of income resulting 
from illness and accident. At the 
same time the types of coverage 
offered are being improved and new 
forms being developed. Continued 
improvement in both the extent and 
quality of coverage can be expected 
to make voluntary insurance pay an 
increasingly effective role in provid- 
ing protection for the people of the 
country.” 


Members of the Health Insurance 
Council are the American Life Con- 
vention, American Mutual Alliance, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors, Bureau 
of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, International 
Claim Association, Life Insurance 
Association of America, and Life 
Insurers Conference. 

Mr. Miller, chairman of the Sur- 
vey Committee, is Vice President 
and Actuary of the Monarch Life 
Insurance Company. Other members 
of the committee are: Maurice L. 
Furnivall, Assistant Actuary, The 
Travelers Insurance Company ; Bill- 
edward Howland, Group Actuary, 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association; Frank Lang, Manager 
of the Research Department, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies; Charles A. Siegfried, 
Assistant Actuary, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; J. E. 
Taylor, Associate Actuary, The Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company; and Aubrey White, As- 
sociate Actuary, The Paul Revere 
Life Insurance Company. 
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PRESIDENTIAL 


T THE opening luncheon, 
At A. Richmond, of Metropol- 
itan Life, retiring president, stressed 
changes which have occurred in life 
insurance operations in the last half 
century and the increased importance 
of the advertiser’s position in a 
world of economic unrest. 


Characterizing members of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion as “communications engineers, ” 
Mr. Richmond commented on the 
wide range of job responsibilities 
represented in L.A.A. membership, 
and pointed out the one common de- 
nominator of communicating ideas 
not only that will win acceptance, 
but ideas that will encourage people 
to actions in their own best interest. 


“Communications is a real art 
whether we are trying to implant 


(Continued on page 40} 





NEW OFFICERS: A. B. Richardson, sec.; A. 
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AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


N HIS _ introductory remarks, 
C. Russell Noyes, advertising 


manager, Phoenix Mutual, explained 
that his talk was based on the results 
of recent “confidential” question- 
naire sent to 300 field underwriters 
representing large, medium, and 
small companies. There were 200 
replies. 

A summary follows of questions 
asked and replies given: 

Question 1—Does your company's 
advertising and sales promotion ma- 
terial play an important part in your 
own sales operation? 70% —Yes; 
30%—No. 

Question 2—Do you feel that your 
company’s advertising is helpful to 
you indirectly in building prestige 
and paving the way for sales? 86% 
—Yes; 14%—No. 


(Continued on page 56) 


L. A. A. 


YOUR JOB 


Kk BUSINESS is to 
voice heard in the solution of our 
nation’s economic and financial prob- 
management must 





make its 


lems, business 
first have public confidence and lik- 
ing, Holgar J. Johnson, President of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, said. 

“We cannot effectively inform 
the public, nor can we expect the 
public to heed the advice of business, 
unless they like us and have sufti- 
cient confidence in our devotion to 
the public interest to give believabil- 
ity to what we have to say,’ said 
Mr. Johnson. 

“Public liking can be won by two 
approaches: an appeal to the emo- 
tions and an appeal to reason. The 
most effective public relations ap- 
proach uses both. The emotional 
approach involves doing what the 
public likes and acting as big as the 


‘Continued on paae 46) 
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L. Cawthorn-Page, v.p.; R. B. Taylor, pres.; Jack R. Morris, treas., and Geo. H. Kelley, edito: 
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MEETING 


MAY | SUGGEST? 


S IT in order, I wonder, for me 
-. suggest that as advertisers we 
take a more searching look at the 
inside of that block on the drawing 
board in which the layout man dis- 
interestedly scribbles “COpy goes 
here’?” Miss Margaret Divver, ad- 
vertising manager, John Hancock, 
asked. “Copy goes here” is the sign 
uncharted and unchartable 
area. If it is your job to populate 
that barren land with words which 
will bring it to life, somewhere along 
the line you have to leave all the 
research, all the data about the prod- 
uct, all the slide rules and percent- 
ages behind and get in there with a 
composite of imagination, perception, 
horse sense and human understand- 


On afl 


ing which nobody has ever been able 
to reduce to the dimensions of a 
punch card. 


‘Continued on the next paae) 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 


EVENTY-THREE companies 
submitted 357 individual panels 
of advertising and promotional ma- 
terial for the exhibit section. This 
was the largest exhibit display in the 





This year's Round Tables, as . usual, 
proved to be the most popular conven- 
tion feature, they were: Direct Mail and 
Sales Promotion—lrene F. Morgan, Na- 
tional of Vermont presiding; Publications 
—Jack R. Morris, Business Men's presid- 
ing and Public Relations and National 
Advertising—August C. Hansch, Mutual 
Benefit presiding. All attracted overflow 
crowds. 











history of the organization, accord- 
ing to A. L. E. Crouter of New York 
Life, chairman of the Exhibits Com- 
mittee. 

Certificates of excellence were 
awarded to 106 exhibits. Awards 
made in previous years were dis- 
continued this year. 

{Continued on page 20} 


Exhibits—one of four rooms used for displays. 





CLARITY ESSENTIAL 


OMPLAINING that “Never 
peer so much written by so many 
who understand so little,” Roscoe 
Ellard of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism called on ad- 
vertising and sales promotion people 
in general for more thought and bet- 
ter imagery, contrast and drama in 
the copy they write. 
~ Professor Ellard, Ernest Schma- 
tolla of the Publishers Printing Com- 
pany and Dr. Millard C. Faught, 
president of the Faught Company, 
made up the panel of speakers. A. L. 
Cawthorn-Page of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s Cana- 
dian Head Office presided. 

Never ignore details, Ellard ad- 
vised the advertisers. Generalities 
and abstractions have no place in 
writing. Keep whatever you say 
simple and make it stick in men’s 

(Continued on page 72) 











May | Suggest—Continved 


There’s a skilled and a delicate 
performance to relating the interest 
and the mood of the prospect to the 
product you want to sell. It’s the 
art of advertising, which I humbly 
suggest we'd better remember when 
we afrive at the “copy goes here” 
department. What was the differ- 
ence between the sign, “I am blind,” 
beside a blind man’s empty cup and 
the sign beside his well-filled cup a 
day later reading, “It is spring—and 
I am blind.” Certainly the facts were 


present in the first sign—but the 
illumination of those facts was more 
than a matter of three words. It was 
the art of a man who knew how to 
use words to dramatize a fact. 

All of us in this business have to 
know before we start what our pub- 
lic will buy, as we all have to know 
what words and pictures excite in 
him the impulse to invest in our 
wares. An advertisement, except in 
very rare instances, is not literature. 
But it is in competition with litera- 
ture, and as such, it has to have 
something which induces people who 





-_—- — —— - 





“Sure, Earl, all engaged couples are good prospects to interview for 
more insurance—but not when they're in a parked car!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Helpful 
To Each Other 


Bankers/ifemen like to be helpful to their compatriots .. . 
and they don’t wait until one is in trouble like the illustration 


shows to offer their help. 


This feeling of mutual helpfulness is instilled in typical 
Bankerslifemen right from their earliest days in their agency 
offices. It is developed and fostered through the home office 
conducted schools which carry them through their first three 
years in the business. By that time it is so thoroughly instilled 


that it is naturally continued. 


This cooperative spirit is just one of the characteristics that 
makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or com- 


petitor. 


Bankers /2fe ComMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 
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have a wide free choice as to what 
they will read, to cast an eye on its 
message. 

For, in spite of what the capsule 
culture cultists say, there are still 
people who take to their hearts a 
piece of writing which uses words 
colorfully and carries out an impres- 
sion deftly—even if it does happen 
to appear in a space once labeled 
“copy goes here.”’ Words are beauti- 
ful things and, while it is true that 
no smart advertiser ever uses one 
hundred words to say something 
which could be said as well in ten 
—neither does he pluck the warmth 
and the color and the fragrance from 
a thought in order to pay homage 
to the false god of brevity. Brevity 
may be the soul of wit, but it also 
needs blood and bones if it 
become visible to the eye and pleas- 
ant to the touch. It is possible to 
overdress a thought in words, but 
it is also dangerous to send it out 
in the cold, looking mean and miserly 
and cowering. 

In advertising, more even than in 
a piece of literature, it is necessary 
to strike that balance which only a 
quality present in all good literature 
can direct—that is a sense of taste. 
And I defy anyone to define it. Few 
of us ever strike it exactly, but the 
pursuit of the perfect advertisement 
can be almost as thrilling as the pur- 
suit of the perfect third act. And 
I think I can say justifiedly that any 
one who approaches the writing of 
an advertisement without some of 
that impulse, is in the wrong busi- 
ness, 


is to 


Advantage 


Here we life insurance advertis- 
ers are fortunate. Unlike the soap 
opera writers, we do not have to 
reach for new heights of fantasy in 
order to hold our audience. Implicit 
in our product and the impulse which 
leads people to buy it is a story as 
romantic, as real, as close to the 
lives and experiences of every family 
as any novelist could dream up. It is 
believed and believable—because it 
is true. I wonder if it isn’t some- 
thing in the nature of life insurance 
which has brought out the best in 
so many copywriters. Life insurance 
itself should take much of the credit 
for the fact that its advertising 
stands out in quality and effective- 
ness. It might even be described as 
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an example of that technique wist- 
fully hoped for in an editorial in a 
London newspaper, calling for a gov- 
ernment that would pursue “mod- 
erate ends by forthright means.” 

The protection life insurance of- 
fers to a family is without doubt of 
primary significance to that family 
and it is our job to convert that fact 
into terms of human comprehension 
and human interest. And we will 
continue to do this as long as we 
recognize the importance of what 
goes into that black labeled “copy 
goes here.” 


Stands Out Today 


Life insurance advertising stands 
out in our time as a means of docu- 
menting the independent spirit of 
America in an unparalleled way. In 
what we might almost describe a 
miraculous way, considering that it 
has managed to make itself felt 
against the reams of published mat- 
ter sponsored by products of more 
transient appeal. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles spent twenty-three million 
dollars in the same classification of 
magazines in which the life insur- 
ance companies spent less than five 
million. 

On the corner of Hollywood and 
Vine alone in the course of a single 
day, 150,000 pedestrians are exposed 
to a stream of new model cars as 
they wait for the traffic lights to 
turn; or if your favorite crossing is 
renowned State and Randolph in 
Chicago, the man with the rate book 
has to cope with equal impressions 
made on 650,000 persons every day. 
Times Square gives its all in auto- 
mobiles, mink wraps, theater mar- 
quees and glittering show windows 
to 1,200,000 awed pedestrians every 
day ; and even in staid Boston 78,000 
people every day crossing Washing- 
ton and Essex streets to go from up- 
town to downtown and vice versa 
have time in the slow moving traffic 
to peruse even the red leather up- 
holstery and the magic push buttons 
of their favorite coveted new car 
model. 

Against all this pressure and 
clamor it is hard for a man to hear 
that still small voice that tells him 
he’d better sign on that dotted line. 
And there’s nothing about that 
serene expression on the face of the 
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man who has just set up a program 
of protection for his family that indi- 
cates to the average passerby that 
life insurance did it. When the con- 
tractor’s sign comes down in front 
of that new house on your street, a 
new one doesn’t go up which states, 
“This house is protected by life in- 
surance.” When the boy whose dad 
died last year takes off for college, 
he doesn’t wear a banner announcing 
that his tuition is paid by a life in- 
surance policy. 

If men wore their consciences out- 
side like they do their lodge insignia 
or their Brooks Brothers sport 
jackets, they would be a better ad- 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
Life Assurance Co. 


411 East So. Temple - Salt Lake City 












vertisement for life insurance than 
anything we ever could write. At 
this time when we hear so much 
about what is wrong with America, 
one of the more optimistic things 
that is right with it is the conscience 
of the average man which in 1949 
alone impelled him to purchase more 
than twenty-three billion dollars of 
life insurance protection. 

The ingredient which doesn’t 
show in life insurance advertising, 
but which strengthens its force a 
thousand fold is that conscience, the 
invisible armor against the competi- 
tion of more glamorous and more 
transient possessions. 
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Presidential Address 


WM. H. NEELY, 
Vice President, 
Southern Farm Bureau Life 


E ARE all aware of the many 
WY robles which are facing our 
business and our work every day. 
However, these problems have a 
way of somehow increasing or de- 
creasing from one period to another. 
At this particular time, our barom- 
eter seems to be on the rise. More- 
over, with the increase in the num- 
ber of problems there seems to be a 
corresponding increase in the com- 
plexities and difficulties. 

In our everyday work it is of im- 
portance that we strive to be con- 
stantly aware of these problems. In 
so doing we are better able to per- 
form our responsibilities to both the 
public and our own companies. Some 
of our current problems, as I see 


(Continued on page 58) 


A, UMDENW AIT 


Jneuvitalde Reissue 
C. EDWIN CARLSON, 
Chief Underwriter, 


Continental Assurance Co. 


undesirable 


EISSUES are an 
nuisance. They are costly, time 


consuming and uninteresting. They 
lack the romance of an original is- 
sue. Working out their problems 1s 
much like eating leftovers. You had 
the case under consideration once, 
you made a wise and weighty de- 
cision, and now with everything pre- 
sumably settled, it’s right back in 
your lap. You probably won't be- 
lieve this, but I’ve known of under- 
writers who stuck reissues on the 
bottom of their stack of work. 


There are two kinds of reissues ; 
the paid for, and the unreported. 
The latter type, the unreported, are 
the most annoying. Talk about con- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Gederal Encroachment 


EUGENE M. THORE 
General Counsel, 
Life Insurance Assn. of America 
HE life insurance business 
is seeking, through voluntary 
methods, the solution of man’s grow- 
ing demand for individual security. 
We are allied with those who have 
confidence in the potentialities of 
modern man. And in order that 
he may fully develop his poten- 
tialities we oppose any unwarranted 
interference with this freedom. We 
disagree with those who believe that 
in order to banish economic insecu- 
rity man must submit to compul- 
sory collective effort on the part 
of Government. jut we must 
recognize that two wars, a major 
depression, the assumption of grave 
international responsibilities, and 
now an actual junior war in Korea, 
have resulted in a philosophy of 
looking more and more to Wash- 
ington. And on the reverse of this 
shield we find that more and more 
power is being vested in Wash- 
ington. 


Changing Conditions 


May I point out to you that the 
new war developments are of tre- 
mendous significance to life insur- 
ance. Not only will the economic 
aspects of our business require a 
lot of hard thinking, but you as 
underwriters will find the Federal 
Government challenging you to in- 
sure jinusual risks. Labor will be 
demanding improvements in em- 
ployee insured welfare plans. Fail- 
ure to solve these new problems wil 
result in Government assuming the 
risk. Private enterprise will lose 
prestige and Government will e 
tablish another foothold. This r 


(Continued ‘on page 94) 
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“When Dick took on the responsibility of a family, 
he meant it forever. I know your home is always open 
wad to us, and I’m more grateful than I can say. But we're 
still a family—the children and I. And this summary 
of Dick’s life insurance program shows that we still 
have a provider! I have extra money to take care of 
on immediate bills. A modest, but adequate check will 
come each month until the children are grown... 
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Confident ? 


Sure! He knows he has his Home 
Offiee right with him on every call. 
Also, participating Life policies 
which can be “tailored” to fit almost 
any prospect — standard or sub- 
standard — Hberal commissions — 
worthwhile bonuses for production 
and persisteney—personal sales 


help. 
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Advertising Displays—from page 5 


All material was judged in - 
vance of the meeting by a pane! of 
eighteen judges in New York Cty, 
Mr. Crouter said. He stated 1 iat 
the panel included general age: ts, 
agents, public relations specialists, 
direct mail experts and represenia- 
tives of the public. To arrive at their 
final evaluation, the judges had to 
tabulate more than 5,000 individual 
scores. 

Commenting on the judging pro- 
cedure, Mr. Crouter said: “Never 
before in the history of L.A.A. has 
the membership had its material 
judged so ably and thoroughly. Each 
judge was an expert in his field and 
each judge devoted hours to the job. 
It was a wonderful example of un- 
selfish effort on the part of a highly 
skilled and extremely busy group of 
people !”” 

Mr. Crouter said that his own 
company’s material was not sub- 
mitted for judging since he was 
working in close contact with the 
judges throughout the _ eight-day 
judging period. However, six New 
York Life entries were hung in the 
exhibit rooms. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Novem- 

ber edition the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Bankers Nattonal (N. J.) in New 
Hampshire; Central Life (Ill.) in 
Hawaii ; Columbian National ( Mass.) 
in New Mexico and Wyoming ; Con- 
necticut Mutual in South Dakota: 
Continental Assurance (lIll.) in 
Alaska; Estate Life (Fla.) m 
Georgia; Expressmen’s Mutual (N 
Y.) in New Hampshire; Georg 
Washington (W. Va.) in Georgia: 
Minnesota Mutual in Georgia; Na- 
tional Farmers Union Life ( Colo.) 
in South Dakota; Paul Rever 
( Mass.) in Canada; Pioneer Amer- 
can (Texas) in Alaska; Pilot Life 
(N. C.) in Arkansas; Policyholders 
National (S. D.) in New Mexico 
an&® Nevada; Provident Life and 
Accident (Tenn.) in Quebec; /e- 
public National (Texas) in Neb- 
raska; Security Mutual Life (Ne.) 
in Iowa; Security Mutual Life (N. 
Y.) in Iowa, Mississippi, Nevada, 
Washington and Wyoming; Un on 
Mutual Life in Nevada; Uni ed 
American Life (Colo.) in Wah 
ington. 
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PIAL 


OGS, cats and bulls, as well 

as all fur-bearing animals, 

with the exception of the 
monkey family, live in a world minus 
color. If we humans lived in a world 
of white, gray and black, as does the 
animal kingdom, then our problems 
regarding color in advertising would 
be relatively simple. 

The mere fact that consumers of 
advertised goods live in a world of 
many colors and that, with the ex- 
ception of the eight hours he sleeps, 
he is under the stimulating or de- 
pressing influence of color, should 
prompt serious thought and study 
to this important subject. 

We all acknowledge the impres- 
sion music makes on the brain 
through the ear; it does affect our 
emotions. We have evidences of the 
moodizing of music in the quiet and 
tranquillity of a symphony, in the 
shuffle and primitive gyrations of a 
“hot” jam session. 


Most Influenced 


Yet few of us stop to analyze that 
color, which makes an impression 
through its medium, the eye, upon 
the brain, affects our emotional 
stability too. If we pause and recol- 
lect, we have all been emotionally 
carried away by perhaps our first 
view of the Grand Canyon replete 
in color; certainly we have enjoyed 
the buoyancy of an early morning 
sunrise. 

We are all influenced by color, 
that is, all but the one man in twenty- 
four and the one woman in two- 
hundred eighty-six among us who 
happens to be color-blind. The rest 
of us are born with some sort of 
“color sense,” good, bad, or indif- 
lerent, just as we have a music sense 
varying from that of the artist who 
composes, down to the washer- 
voman’s, who merely hums as she 
works, 

You wouldn’t think of going out 
aid giving a recital without some 
nusical training, yet most of us 
wouldn’t hesitate for a minute to 
Ci90se colors for anything from an 
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IN AUVENIISIN 


envelope and letterhead to a four- 
color advertisement in Life Mag- 
azine, based on nothing more than 
our personal preference or the ad- 
vertising client’s personal preference 
for this or that color. 

We should concern ourselves with 
a better knowledge of color. We 
should expose ourselves to the 
simple facts that color affects us 
both physically and psychologically. 


Physical Effect of Color 


Sir Isaac Newton discovered that 
sunlight contains six basic colors. 
His discovery was based on passing 
pure sunlight through a prism which 
bent the rays into different wave 
lengths and caused a breakdown of 
colors into the six colors of the 
spectrum which are red, orange, 
green, blue, yellow and violet. Since 
heat is derived from sun, and since 
light is derived from sun, light and 
heat have very much in common. 

On the physical side of color, a 
surface that reflects light, therefore 
reflects heat. Therefore, the lighter 
the color the more light and heat are 
reflected; the darker the color the 
more light and heat will be absorbed. 
Taking the two opposite extremities, 
an object that is black will absorb 
17% more heat and will be 17% 
hotter than an object that is white. 
This is important to know because 
in the painting of trucks for adver- 
tising purposes as well as identifi- 
cation, dairy milk, ice, and floral 
trucks, to mention only a few, should 
be painted in white or in light tints 
so as to repel the heat of the sun. 
It is important also in the painting 
of advertising signs and gasoline 
storage tanks, oil tanks and other 
tanks whose contents may be affected 


H. KURT VAHLE 
Advertising & Sales Manager 
ee Corporation 


aint Louis, Missouri 


by heat from the standpoint of evap- 
oration. 

The visibility of colors is im- 
portant. On painted or printed sur- 
faces, yellow can be seen further 
than any other color. The other two 
physical primaries, red and _ blue, 
come in the order so named. Since 
yellow can be seen furthest, this 
color should be used on billboards 
and outdoor signs where long range 
visibility is important. However, the 
background against which any color 
is viewed is important ; certain color 
combinations give maximum legibil- 
ity and visibility in the order named. 
This is according to a survey con- 
ducted by J. H. Bustanoby and re- 
corded in his book on the “Prin- 
ciples of Color and Color Mixing.” 
Black on yellow 
Black on orange 
. Orange on navy blue 
Green on white 
Scarlet-red on white 
Black on white 
Navy blue on white 
. White on navy blue 
. Orange on black 
10. White on black 
11. White on bottle-green 
12. White on scarlet-red 
13. White on purple 
14. Purple on white 
15. Navy blue on yellow 
16. Navy blue on orange 
17. Yellow on black 
18. Scarlet-red on yellow 
19. Yellow on navy blue 
20. Purple on yellow 
Since yellow is the most visible 


color it should be used sparingly on 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Color—Continued 


booklets, brochures and folders that 
are naturally read at close range. 
The yellow has a tendency to pull 
the eye from the text and cause dif- 
ficulty in reading unless the yellow is 
diluted with white or toned down 
with gray or black. Yellow also is 
not preferred for booklets, magazine 
and material read at close range be- 
cause if used by itself the contrast 
between yellow and white makes the 
headings difficult to read. 

About red, and blue and green, 
from a visibility standpoint, they 
are not as important as from a 
psychological point of view, so in 
the limited space available I shall 
comment later upon the effect these 
colors have on human emotions. 


After-image 


After-image is another physical 
peculiarity of color. Snow blind- 
ness is an excellent example of this 
phenomenon. A snow blind person 
remains in an atmosphere of white 
so long that the eye becomes fatigued 
to that color and seeks the com- 
plementary color black. This results 
in temporary loss of sight until the 
strain on the over-used eye muscles 
is relieved. We can be affected 
physically by being under the in- 
fluence of one color in as short a 
time as thirty seconds. During the 


O.P.A., sale of meat in a butcher 
shop was increased by putting ceil- 
ing prices on a sign with a pale 
green background. The customers 
viewing the sign and then looking 
at the meat saw the meat through 
a red film the opposite color of the 
light green. The meat looked fresher 
so they bought it and told their 
friends about the fresher meat at the 
store. 

Direct mailers know that in mail- 
ing to farmers in summertime green 
is a poor color to use because the 
farmer is in a green atmosphere all 
day, and his eye is tired of green 
and seeks a balance color. Therefore, 
folders printed in red will bring 
better results. 

The use of green during the winter 
season in mailing to farmers is 
recommended because in addition to 
the physical effect upon the farmer, 
that is, his eyes have not been in 
contact with green much of the time, 
the prevailing colors during this sea- 
son being brown and white, the 
psychological effect of green during 
winter is good. The farmer is look- 
ing forward to a late fall and winter 
planting coming up in the very early 
spring, and therefore this green is 
an anticipated color. 


Symbolism and tradition are other 
important factors in the selection of 
colors both for packages and direct 
mail. To show what a tremendous 
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For our rapid growth. ... 
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Cooperative Underwriting 
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factor tradition plays in the lives of 
all of us,—at a state fair it was de- 
cided to award a red ribbon for t!:e 
first prize and a blue one for tiie 
second. The judges were amazcd 
when they found that the winner 
preferred the blue ribbon becau: 
blue traditionally at all state fa'r 
awards was a symbol of first prize. 
Only one color is acceptable over 
blue as symbolic of the highest 
achievement, that color being purple. 
The reason behind this is that traci- 
tionally purple was associated with 
the ruling class, the kings and 
princes of both Church and State, 
and therefore this color traditionally 
represents the highest award, even 
over blue. 

Red has long been associated with 
danger, perhaps because of the fact 
that primitive man associated fire 
and danger. It is a well-known fact 
that yellow would be a much better 
color to signify danger points, to call 
attention to fire extinguishers, etc. 
in plants. However when one well- 
known paint manufacturer tried to 
install the system of painting fire 
extinguishers in orange using the 
high visibility of yellow, because 
traditionally danger was associated 
with red, people did not recognize 
these as markers for fire extinguish- 
ers and fire hose, and it became 
necessary to switch back to red. 
Thus proving again the importance 
tradition plays in our lives. 


_— 
- 


Other Factors 


Green has long been associated 
with safety; in fact, the derivation 
of the word green comes from grow. 
When the fields of the primitive 
man were green and growing, he 
knew that his family would be safe 
because a crop was assured that 
would enable him to live and survive 
another vear. 


These American traits as men- 
tioned above, are extremely simple 
in view of the complicated system 
of traditional colors in the Orient 
whére each color is significant of 
particular classes of trade and are 
svmbols that have a religious as 
well as a traditional meaning to the 
people. 

Besides absorption, _ reflection. 
legibility, visibility, after-image, and 
tradition, other physical properties 
such as competitive package colors 
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competitive advertising colors, the 
medium of advertising and _ the 
product advertised, have bearing on 
the choice of color. We would 
recommend further study on this 
subject in Faber Birrens’ book, “A 
Story of Color.” 


Psychological Effects 


The effect colors have upon the 
emotions is an extremely important 
factor in selecting color. The 
stimulating colors are yellow, orange 
and red; these colors are generally 
classified as the ““‘warm” colors. Blue, 
green and violet are sedative colors ; 
these are classified as the “cold” 
colors. 

The four psychological primaries 
are red, green, yellow, blue. Red 
and green, yellow and blue are direct 
complementary as are orange and 
violet. Direct complementary colors 
offer striking harmony patterns for 
each color complements the other, 
i.e., where red and green are used 
as direct complementary colors, the 
red intensifies the green, and the 
green the red making the colors seem 
more pronounced. 

The stimulating colors are ob- 
viously action colors ; they get things 
done quickly. Red, of course, is the 
most volatile of these action colors, 
then orange and then yellow. The 
same colors if used in large areas 


cause farsightedness; cause the 
colors to come closer. Therefore, 
colors from the “action” family 


should not be used in large amounts 
in small rooms for they cause walls 
psychologically to “close in,’’ cause 
the small rooms to seem even 
smaller. 


Red Illustration 


Man cannot remain long in a pure 
red environment. That is why a re- 
tail chain of candy stores painted the 
inside of their phone boths a brilliant 
red. This action, they say, com- 
pletely eliminated long phone con- 
versations and enabled them to take 
down unsightly signs asking that 
the phone not be used for long 
periods of time. 

It is a well-know fact that a pink 
(which is a part of the red family) 
reply envelope will bring quick re- 
plies when selling inexpensive items 
or where replies can be given with- 
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in a series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER FOUR by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa . 


Compensated For 


SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life of 
lowa are compensated on a commission arrangement 
based on the assumption of a lifetime career. A 
liberal and comprehensive contract featuring life- 
time renewals for quality business, and other special 
remuneration, is the foundation of the compensa- 
tion plan. This modern contract is supplemented 
with sickness and hospital benefit plans, and com- 
pleted with Equifund, the modern retirement income 
plan for the Company's field associates which makes 
the term, Lifetime Association, a reality. 


HOUITABLE 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


OF IOWA 








out deliberation. Where the item 
sold requires time to reach a de- 
cision, then pink reply envelopes 
should not be used for the recipient 
cannot leave the envelope on his 
desk for the length of time required 
to make this decision. The stimu- 
lating color of the envelope suggests 
that action be taken and as a result 
this action may culminate in his toss- 
ing the envelope in the wastebasket. 

Let us use as an example—suppose 
we are selling by mail a ball-point 


pencil for 79c. The product is well- 
known, the price is low; almost 
every potential customer receiving a 
direct mail piece could afford to 
spend 79c. Therefore, a pink reply 
envelope is recommended for a de- 
cision can be reached quickly by the 
ultimate buyer in that he will either 
accept or reject the offer without 
a great deal of thought. If, on the 
other hand, we are selling a home 
freezer that cost from $200 to $300, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Color—Continued 


then the less stimulating return en- 
velope of blue or green is suggested, 
for the purchase of this item can- 
not be determined quickly because 
of the high price, and a prospective 
client therefore must study his need, 
must consult with other members of 
his family, and consult his budget 
to determine if he can afford to buy 
it. These decisions take time. There- 
fore, if a pink envelope were used 
the prospect would be pushed to 
make a decision and the result would 
most likely be that the return en- 
velope, the means of communication 
between the buyer and the seller, 
would be thrown away. On the other 
hand, the blue or green envelope, 
having a low emotional urge, would 
remain on the buyer’s desk without 
annoying him, so that after he had 
reached a decision favorably, the 
means of communication would still 
be there for him to send in for more 
information, or a salesman, or what- 
ever was asked for him to do in the 
direct mail piece. 


Age Factor 


Age is an important factor in the 
selection of color. Products that are 
sold or advertised to certain age 
groups should use certain colors. 
As an example: If you are advertis- 
ing to young people, colors of pure 
chroma, that is, pure vibrant colors 
should be employed. As the age 
increases the pureness of the colors 
should decrease by the additional 
us of more subdued or grayed colors. 

The education and financial po- 
sition of the prospective client 1s 
important. The more highly edu- 
cated the person, the more subdued 
the color he likes. For example: 
In a 10c¢ toothbrush, the red is the 
best seller, out-selling all other tooth- 
brushes by a ratio of 5 to 1. If the 


price of the toothbrush is advanced 
to 39c, then red becomes a very poor 
seller, being replaced by _ tooth- 
brushes with handles of more sub- 
dued colors. This factor not only 
affects the direct mail colors we use, 
but should affect the selection of 
colors for your package as well as 
colors for your products too. 

The geographical location is an- 
other determining factor 1n the selec- 
tion of colors. People with brown 
eyes prefer the warmer colors otf 
orange, red and brown. People with 
blue eyes prefer the cool colors of 
green and blue. Therefore, on 
products sold to the South American 
markets, colors of products, adver- 
tising packages, should employ this 
knowledge; whereas products sold 
to Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
should employ the use of cool colors. 


Weight 


The weight of the color is a de- 
termining factor in the selection of 
color. Colors that are dark tones, 
as shades to which black has been 
added, suggest stability, suggest 
weight. That is why safes are painted 
in dark colors; that is why the 
weight lifter at the circus paints his 
weights black; they look heavier. 
That is why the banker prefers 
somber colors and somber clothing 
to suggest stability. That is why 
older people like colors that are 
grayed and dark. By the same 
token, the addition of white to colors 
which are called tints, suggests light- 
ness, nimbleness, airiness; are ideal 
for use in advertising silks, mat- 
tresses, stockings or underclothing. 

Each of your problems on color 
must be handled individually. Color 
is too complex to attempt to do any- 
thing but generalize and thus vaguely 
familiarize you with its potency in 
so brief a time. My aim is not to 
present a complete education in 
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color, but to call attention to 1) 
neglected power of color. It is 1 
hope that you will become aware | { 
the potentiality of color to the poi 
of becoming a student in this pr 
gressive and increasingly importa 
science. 

For your reference I would su 
gest the study of the following boo'.s 
which contain further information «in 
colors : “Monument to Color,” Faber 
Birrens. “A Color Notation,” A. 11. 
Munsell. “Color & Colors,” Mat- 
thew Luckiesh. 


~~ 


_ 


ACTUARIAL CLUBS 


LURING the past few 

several actuarial clubs 
been organized in various sections of 
the United States. As this is being 
written, there is before us the results 
of the recent meeting of the Pacific 
States group held October 23, 24. 
Over 50 members representing life 
companies having home offices in 
and west of the Rockies, together 
with several of the State Insurance 
Departments, were represented. 
The subjects covered will give an 
idea of the scope of the meeting: 
Kxpenses, pension plans, invest- 
ments, policy contracts and war 
clauses. 

The second Club is that of the 
Southwest, which held its meeting 
on November 24 and 25 last in 
Dallas, That organization 
considered the following: (1) War 
Clauses; (2) New Annual State- 
ment Blanks: (3) Methods of Ob- 
taining Gain and Loss Exhibit Items; 
(4) Mortality Research on Punch 
Cards and (5) Open Forum. The 
atmosphere at most of these gather- 
ings 1s informal and the attendance 
is small enough so that the indi- 
viduals participating have the oppor- 
tunity of getting better acquainted 
and discussing mutual problems. 
Of course, the Society of Actuaries 
holds annual meetings for the entire 
membership but these, due to the 
large number of people involved, are 
conducted on a somewhat different 
basis. 

When we were writing the ed: 
torial for the November issue on 
the question of sectionalizing th 
N.A.L.U., we missed a good case i" 
point in not using the Actuaria 
Clubs as examples. 
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AMA. COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Agency Costs 


W. RANKIN FUREY, Chairman 


are as follows: 


2 pe functions of this committee 


Gather facts concerning all 
phases of agency costs, as these 
may relate to the company, the 
general agent or manager, and 
the agent. 

Study, analyze, and interpret 
these facts for the purpose of 
assisting management to devise 
more effective policies and bet- 
ter methods. 

Recommend to the Board of D1- 
rectors from time to time the 
preparation, publication, and 
dissemination of reports. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was held to discuss its work and or- 
ganization for 1950. As a basis for 
discussion, the committee had _be- 
fore it a check list of all the major 
topics and subtopics which might 
conceivably fall within its scope of 
authority. The result of this meet- 
ing was the appointment of eight 
subcommittees as listed above, each 
charged with responsibility for a 
particular segment of the work. The 
subcommittees on First-Year and 
Renewal Costs, Supervisors Com- 
pensation and Collection Agencies 
represent continuing subcommittees 
which already had projects under 
way. The ‘remaining five  sub- 
committees represent entirely new 
subcommittees charged with re- 
sponsibility for work in areas not 
previously assigned. 


Subcommittee on Agency Rents and 
Salaries 


The subcommittee met as a body, 
in several sessions during the year. 
he Association rental service was 
iscussed at length. The subcommit- 
ce gave the service its unqualified 


(Continued on the next paae) 
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Education and Training 


RAY E. FULLER, Chairman 


\WO meetings of this committee 

have been conducted since the 
last report and a third meeting 
was conducted on Monday, Novem- 
ber 13, 1950 at the time of the 
Annual Meeting. 

The major education and training 
activities recommended or partici- 
pated in by this committee during 
the past committee year are described 
in more detail in the printed reports 
(File 060) distributed at the 1948 
and 1949 Annual Meetings. 


Education and Training Activities at 
the Institutional Level 


REPORT OF THE VICE 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
KDUCATION AND TRAINING 
IN CHARGE OF COOPERA- 
TIVE FUND FOR UNDER- 
WRITER TRAINING: 


Vice Chairman Raymond C. 
Johnson was in charge of the 1950— 
1951 Cooperative Fund solicitation 
campaign. A detailed eight-page re- 
port was prepared for the Board of 
Trustees of the American College of 
life Underwriters. The following 
quotations and statistics from this 
report were presented to the Edu- 
cation and Training Committee. 

“At the outset, and on behalf of 
the Committee on Education and 
Training, | would like to compliment 
Karl R. Trangmar, Administrative 
Assistant, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company for his excellent job 
in preparing the booklet, The “Why” 
of the Cooperate Fund for Under- 
writer Training. The booklet was 
enclosed im various Cooperative 
und letters to presidents and 
agency contact officers of some 230 
insurance companies. 

(Continued on page 64) 





Quality Business 
GEORGE F. B. SMITH, Chairman 


HE major responsibility of this 
ff span win is to foster in ap- 
propriate ways within the industry 
the production of persistent quality 
business which will be of maximum 
benefit to policvowners. 

Since 1938 this committee has 
been responsible for many contri- 
butions in the field of persistency. 
Among its reports over the years 
have been: Conservation Awards; 
Life Insurance Sales to Women— 
A Survey of Its Persistency and 
Other Characteristics; Current Us- 
age of the Persistency Rating Chart; 
The Age Factor in the Persistency 
Rating Chart; Juvenile Insurance 

-A Survey of Its Persistency and 
Other Characteristics; Termina- 
tions—Life Insurance vs. Other 
Businesses; Persistency and Agency 
Compensation; Contest Business— 
A Survey of Its Persistency and 
Other Characteristics ; Conservation 
Records; Persistency of Life Insur- 
ance in Canada Under War Con- 
ditions ; Persistency of Monthly Pre- 
mium Business; and Persistency: 
Current Company Effort and Pro- 
cedure. 

Most of the committee’s efforts 
in the last several years have been 
directed toward the National Quality 
Award. This award, conceived in 
this committee and sponsored by it, 
was inaugurated in the United States 
in 1945 and in Canada in 1946. 
In the United States the award is 
sponsored jointly by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Agency Management As- 
sociation and in Canada by three 
organizations: The Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada, the Life 
Agency Officers Section of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Associ- 

(Continued on page 92) 








Agency Costs—Continued 


endorsement and suggested improve- 
ments in the rental form which have 
been incorporated therein. Each 
member aiso agreed to participate 
actively in plans for early next year 
to call attention to the usefulness of 
this service. The subcommittee is 
also considering the feasibility of a 
report on procedures and methods 
of setting up office space which might 
be helpful to smaller companies. 


The rental service now consists 
of rental information on approxi- 
mately 1800 agencies of 61 com- 
panies. Since its inauguration early 
in 1945, 654 inquiries have been 
answered covering 169 cities. Forty- 
two different member companies 
have availed themselves of the serv- 
ice. 

The subcommittee also recom- 
mended that the Association make 
periodic reports on salaries of field 
clerks and submitted specific plans 
for the study. These plans are being 
further developed by the Association 
and it is expected that data will be 
collected as of the end of 1950. 


Subcommittee on Financing of New 
Agents 


While this subcommittee has not 
met as a body, considerable cor- 
respondence and some visiting 
among its members has taken place 
throughout the year. Discussions 
are to some extent still in the pre- 
liminary stages but current feeling 
is that studies of financing should 
be carried on in three separate 
phases : 

. (a) A general survey of financ- 
ing practices through the medium 
of a questionnaire. 

(b) A collection of digests of 
financing plans along the lines of the 
Association’s Handbook of Agents 
Contracts. 

(c) Study in depth of a few fi- 
nancing plans to discover principles 
and approaches. 







Mortgage Banking 
Property Managers 


UmM-a=—-ZC 


Minneapolis 


The subcommittee, in collabora- 
tion with the Association, already 
has a general questionnaire in the 
final stages of discussion. This will 
be released m the near future. 


Subcommittee on First-Year and 
Renewal Costs 


During 1945, the Association staff 
undertook the collection of statistics 
on first-year and renewal field costs. 
Ten companies contributed data for 
1947 in the form requested and 
eleven companies for 1948. Reports 
were prepared with the help of the 
subcommittee and distributed to the 
membership. 

The subcommittee has been instru- 
mental in expanding this study. 
Fourteen companies have already 
committed themselves to submit data 
for 1949 and there is a possibility of 
adding three more. 

Early in the year, the subcommit- 
tee adopted as its major goal the 
completion of a cost analysis form 
for general use. This project had 
already been under consideration for 
some time. This goal was realized 
with the distribution of such a form 
to the membership of the Association 








FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 
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with Circular Letter 25, June 3), 
1950. 

The major purpose of the fo:in 
is to assist companies in making 
cost analyses. Another purpose is 
to provide a standard medium jor 
collecting first-year and renewal cost 
data. The general reception given to 
the form has exceeded expectations. 
So far, 33 companies have requested 
the form in quantity and 3200 have 
been distributed. These are in ad- 
dition to those companies who have 
already agreed to submit 1949 data 
for the First-Year and Renewal 
Cost Study. 

The subcommittee has also been 
making a special effort to study the 
differences in the nature of the costs 
being reported by the various con- 
tributing companies. Each subcom- 
mittee member has visited one or 
two contributing companies to find 
out how the procedures of the re- 
spective companies differ. No final 
report has been agreed upon, but 
it is felt that this activity has already 
produced some interesting informa- 
tion. 

A report on this subcommittee 
would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the fact that several com- 
panies interested in introducing cost 
analysis systems have availed them- 
selves of the advice and experience 
of the various subcommittee mem- 
bers. The members have made them- 
selves freely available for this pur- 
pose with very satisfying results 
in a number of cases. 


Subcommittee on General Agency 
Expense Allowances 


As its name implies, the purpose 
of this subcommittee is to study 
principles and practice in regard to 
general agents expense allowances. 
The subcommittee is still in the ini- 
tial phases of its work. As a starter 
it has been reviewing during the 
year the expense allowance practices 
of the general agency companies 
represented on the Cost Committee. 
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We Don't Believe in the “DIVINE RIGHTS’ 
SBE of the Home Office 


Wy 





STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Subcommittee pn Home Office 
Agency Department Budgeting 
and Expenses 


This subcommittee was charged 
with the responsibility of determin- 
ing what studies were needed at the 
home office agency department level 
and carrying on such specific studies 
as practical circumstances permit. 
The subcommittee met in New York 
on March 29 to explore the general 
area and determine its course of 
action. It was decided at this meet- 
ing that the subcommittee should, 
as a first step, explore the subject 
of agency department budgeting. 
Each member of the subcommittee 
agreed to exchange information on 
the practices of its own company. 

Messrs. Boileau, Sullivan and 
Irvine met in Columbus in August 
to study the contributions of the 
various members. A uniform format 
was decided upon and it was agreed 
that the subcommittee should attempt 
to have each contribution rewritten 
following this format. While it is 
too early for the subcommittee to 
make any firm commitments, it 1s 
felt that this study will produce in- 
formation of considerable practical 
interest to the Association member- 
ship. 


Subcommittee on Special 
Commission Practices 


The purpose of this subcommit- 
tee is to study general practices in 
special commission situations such 
as substandard extra premiums, 
term riders, etc. To that end, a gen- 
cral questionnaire is in the last stages 
of preparation. The subcommittee 
net on two separate occasions dur- 
ng the year on the question, and in 


For December, 1950 


All of the home office personnel at Standard Life are taught from the day 
they’re hired that ‘‘the men in the field” provide the money for their salaries. 
So, if the wishes of the fieldmen can possibly be carried out—WE Do It! 


-~frany V. Wade, President 


Illinois 


Missouri 





addition, solicited comments and 
opinions from the various members 
of the entire Cost Committee and 
the Association. It is expected that 
the questionnaire will be released in 
the near future. 


Subcommittee on Supervisors 
Compensation 


The final report of this subcom- 
mittee has been sent to the Associa- 
tion and is in the final editing stage. 
Distribution of the report to the gen- 
eral membership is planned for the 
Annual Meeting in November or 
shortly thereafter. 


The report covers the practices of 
some 26 companies and includes 
digests of the practices in detail of 
eight companies. It represents the 
culmination of over two years of in- 
tensive effort. In bringing together 
for the first time a great body of in- 
formation covering many phases of 
the supervisory problem, the report 
will perform a signal service for the 
life insurance business. 


Subcommittee on Centralized 
Collection Agencies 


This subcommittee started work 
in 1948 and fulfilled its mission with 
the distribution of its report entitled 
A Study of the Collection of Pre- 
miums Through Central Collection 
Offices by the Association during 
March, 1950. 

The report presents the experience 
of 25 Ordinary companies in collect- 
ing premiums through centralized 
collection offices. Home office, metro- 
politan agency and regional agency 
collections are covered separately. 
The report has received many favor- 
able comments. 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas . 
* Indiana 


* New Mexico * 


Florida 
* Michigan 


Arizona * 
Maryland 


Texas 


* Kentucky * Louisiana *« 


Pennsylvania * 


* West Virginia 


One of the last recommenda- 
tions made by the subcommittee was 
that the completed questionnaires 
of the contributing companies be 
maintained on file at Association 
headquarters for loan to interested 
companies. These individual replies 
contain more information than could 
be used in report. This recom- 
mendation has been acted upon by 
the Association and the question- 
naires are available upon request. 

The real value of the Agency 
Costs Committee and the consider- 
able amount of time freely given by 
its members is by no means apparent 
in a brief statement of its activities. 
Work in this field is of necessity 
slow and painstaking and the results 
not immediately apparent. The ac- 
complishments of the committee have 
received specific expression in the 
valuable reports on supervisors’ com- 
pensation and central collection 
agencies and in the new cost 
analysis form released this year. 
These, however, are only examples 
of what may be expected from the 
groundwork already laid during the 
past two vears and the great mo- 
mentum which has been built up 
within the committee. 

Moreover, some of the important 
functions of the committee will never 
receive expression in specific reports. 
Among these we must include: 

(a) The active promotion of col- 
laboration among companies in a 
relatively neglected field. 

(b) The accumulation of infor- 
mation and ideas as well as im- 
mediate guidance and assistance to 
the Association staff in its opera- 
tions. : 

(c) The specific assistance freely 
given by its individual members to 
others seeking information and help. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Under Policy Insuring Against Dis- 
ability Resulting from Disease of Any 
Kind, the Insured, Although Aware 
of Incapacity, Was Not Barred from 
Recovery for Failure to Prompt 

Give Notice, as the Date from Which 
Necessity to Give Notice Runs Is the 
Date the Insured Becomes Aware 
That the Cause of His Disability Is 
a Disease and Therefore Basuead by 

the Policy. 


The uncontroverted evidence 
showed that the plaintiff, insured, 
some ten months after taking out 
his policy, began to feel bad and 
shortly thereafter quit his job in 
order to rest. Five months later, 
the rest not improving his condition, 
insured consulted a physician, who 
advised him that he was suffering 
from a functional disease or nervous 
disorder. Insured notified the com- 
pany of his condition and filed claim 
for compensation under the policy 
within 91 days from the date he was 
examined by the physician. 

The insurer denied liability under 
a clause in the policy to the effect 
that within 91 days after commence- 
ment of disability the insured must 
notify the company of the disability 
claimed, which the insurer alleged 
was not complied with. Insurer 
further denied liability on the 
ground that the insured did not 
prove his disability to be covered 
by the policy in that he failed to 
prove that the disease causing dis- 
ability originated more than 30 days 
after the date of the policy, which 
was an alleged condition to liability 
under the policy. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 
affirming the judgment in the lower 
court, held that under the circum- 
stances set out in the evidence the 
insured complied with the condi- 
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tion of notice in that he was himself 
unaware of the cause of his illness 
until he consulted a physician, after 
which consultation he gave the re- 
quired notice, and further that the 
insured was not required upon every 
indisposition on his part to immedi- 
ately submit to an examination by 
a physician to ascertain whether 
such indisposition might be due to 
disease, but was entitled to wait a 
reasonable time before so doing. 
On the question of proving that the 
disease came within the insuring 
clause the court held that, while the 
physician could not determine the 
exact cause of the disease, the evi- 
dence showed that the insured did 
not suffer any ill effects from the 
disease until nearly a year after the 
policy was taken out, and following 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


(169 
624) and other duthority, that ill- 
ness or disability will be deemed to 
have its inception when the disease 
first becomes manifest or active, and 
therefore in this instance clearly had 
its inception more than 30 days after 


Assn. v. Ramage, S.W. 2d 


the date of the policy. American 
Insurance Company of Texas y. 
brown, Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa. 14 C.C.H. Life Cases 584. 
Counsel: Hughes & Hughes, Ho- 
bart, Oklahoma, and 
Percy C. Fewell of 
Dallas, ‘Texas, repre- 
senting American  I[n- 
surance Company. 
Carder & Carder, Ho- 
bart, Oklahoma, for the 
Insured. 


Insurance Company Does Not Waive 
Untruthful Answers in an Application 
Where There Is No Showing That the 
Company, Through Its Agent, Had 
Knowledge of the Untruthfulness 
Thereof—the Payment of an Ad- 
mitted Debt Is an Insufficient Con- 
sideration for the Release of a Claim 
Against an Insurance Company. 


This case involved the liability 
of an insurance company under an 
industrial twenty-five year endow- 
ment policy. The policy was issued 
July 21, 1947, and the insured died 
on December 7, 1947.  Plaintitf, 
beneficiary, stated that she gave the 
company proper notice of death and 
that at first she was told she would 
receive the face amount of the policy ; 
that she was subsequently told she 
could only get the amount of pre- 
miums paid in of $12.76, which sum 
was paid to her; that she signed a 
release that the company’s super- 
visor wrote out and told her to sig), 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


but that she did not read it. Plain- 
tiff’s evidence further tended to 
show that the insured was in good 
health when the policy was issued; 
that she worked every day up to the 
day of her death, that she was able 
to do hard work; that she was in- 
volved in an automobile accident on 
November 25, 1947, and thereafter 
she complained of headaches and 
sickness; that she took sick on 
December 7, 1947, and was sick 
about five hours before she died. 


HOUR ANSWERS 


for-_the AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY COMPANY... 

top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions . .. full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern... zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies - . 
standard facilities ... 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract .. . 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter . .. with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents . . - 
a fine pension plan. 





QUALITY TRAINING... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
++. recruiting .. . training 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 
often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL IOWA 


DES MOINES 
1Y50 


One of hu Oe if 
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Plaintiff's evidence did not show the 
nature of insured’s illness from 
which death resulted. 

The defendant company placed in 
evidence a copy of the insured’s 
application for the policy claimed 
under by plaintiff, a copy of the 
release signed by plaintiff, a certi- 
hed copy of the record of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics showing 
that the immediate cause of the 
insured’s death was “chronic myo- 
carditis, chronic aortitis,” the in- 
surer’s premium book showing the 
payment of $11.76 in premiums, the 
hospital records concerning the in- 
sured’s last illness, and the testimony 
of certain medical experts, which 
tended to show that the insured had 
suffered from heart trouble over a 
long period of time prior to the 
making of the application for this 
policy of insurance; and that the 
insured had been advised of such 
fact. 


The application stated that the 
insured had never had heart disease, 
and that the statements made in the 
application were true and complete, 
and further that the applicant agreed 
that any misrepresentations wilfully 
made should render the policy void, 
and that the policy should not be 
binding unless the insured should be 
alive and in sound health upon its 
date. 

The testimony of neither party 
tended to show that there was any 
mention of compromise and settle- 
ment of plaintiff’s claim when she 
received the $12.76 and executed 
the release, instead of $11.76 due. 

In the trial court, the report of a 
retail credit company, which the 
insurer attempted to have entered 
in the record, was stricken as hear- 
say. The suit in the trial court 
resulted in a verdict and judgment 
for the plaintiff. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri 
in reversing and remanding the 
cause for a new trial, held: that in 
the absence of evidence tending to 
show that the insurer, through its 
agent in this instance, had knowl- 
edge of the untruthfulness of the 
answers in the application, there 
could be no proper issue as to waiver 
of untruthful answers in the appli- 
cation, if any there were, and there- 
fore an instruction submitted by 
the trial court on waiver was erron- 
eous (Yancy v. Central Mutual Ins. 


Ass’n. 77 SW 2d 149); that a, 
instruction by the trial court di- 
recting a verdict for plaintiff as t) 
the issue on the invalidity of the 
release was in error in that the 
instruction was not based upon « 
finding of fact by the jury, that 
there was no consideration for the 
release executed by the _plaintitf 
(Foster v. Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
176 SW 2d 482); and that it was 
error to exclude the retail credit 
report, though hearsay, for it was 
relevant and admissible on the issue 
of whether there was consideration 
for the release, that is, whether or 
not there was a genuine good faith 
dispute as to liability and whether 
the facts and evidence in defendant's 
possession would have caused a 
reasonable person in good faith to 
believe that there was no liability 
to the plaintiff on the policy (Loof 
vs. Kansas Railways Co. 246 SW 
978). Although the report was not 
competent for the purpose of prov- 
ing the truth of the statements set 
out therein, the report itself and the 
defendant’s knowledge of its con- 
tents formed a necessary link in a 
chain of circumstantial evidence 
tending to show that the insurer had 
made a reasonable investigation and 
had ascertained facts which would 
cause a reasonable person in good 
faith to believe that the insured had 
heart trouble when the policy was 
issued; that such heart trouble 
caused or contributed to her death; 
and that the defendant was not 
liable. Where evidence is admissible 
for one purpese or one issue, but 
would be improper for other pur- 
poses and upon other issues in the 
case, it should be received; the op- 
ponent then has a right to an instruc- 
tion, if he should request it, limiting 
the extent to which and the purposes 
for which the jury may consider 
such evidence. (State ex rel Kansas 
City Public Service Company vs. 
Shain 134 SW 2d 58). Scott vs. 
Missouri Insurance Company, Su- 
preme Court of Missouri, 14 CCH 
Life Gases 576. 
Counsel: Henry D. Espy, 2013-a 
Market Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., for plaintiff. 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney 
& Grand, James C. 
Jones III, 407 N. 8th 
St., St. Louis, Mo., for 
defendant. 
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EAL estate activity and its 

financing have become more 
fully subject to governmental in- 
fluence, regulation and control than 
any part of the economy not dis- 
tinctly of a public or public utility 
character, Miles L. Colean reports 
in a study published in October by 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 

Mr. Colean, in a 171 page mono- 
graph entitled The Impact of Gov- 
ernment on Real Estate Finance in 
the United States * traces govern- 
mental intervention in the real estate 
field from the first era of settlement, 
when there was continuous public 
as well as private effort to make 
capital available for developing the 
wilderness into a more fruitful 
economic environment, to the con- 
temporary period, in which “prac- 
tically every source of governmental 
power has been invoked” to regulate 
and direct the flow of funds for real 
estate investment. 

Mr. Colean’s project is one of the 
studies in urban mortgage financing 
under way at the National Bureau 
under the direction of Professor 
Raymond J. Saulnier of Barnard 
College, Columbia University. The 
urban real estate finance project is 
being carried on by the research 
agency under grants from the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers, 
the Life Insurance Investment Re- 
search Committee, acting for the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Conflicting Objectives of Intervention 


The impact of government on real 
estate and its financing has grown 
out of the evolving, changing and 
sometimes conflicting objectives of 
government, the economist’s_ re- 


search shows. These objectives have 
ranged from the promotion of small, 
individual freehold estates in earlier 
times to the use of public credit on 
the ground of promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, as at present. Concrete 


REAL ESTATE STUDY 


objectives sought under the latter 
general objective have included in- 
creasing employment, improving the 
shelter of selected groups, and other 
ends overshadowing the original pur- 
pose of making mortgage credit more 
readily available. 


Influence of Government a Product 
of the Decades Following 1916 


The existing influence of govern- 
ment on real estate finance is, for 
the most part, the product of the 
decades following 1916, Mr. Colean 
notes. But, he reports, the encom- 
passing measures of the ’thirties and 
forties were not strictly the in- 
ventions of that short period but 
were the outgrowth of a long period 
of mounting tensions. The latter, 
in turn, were largely the product of 
earlier attitudes toward government 
and earlier expressions of govern- 
mental power, he finds. 

Before this period, governmental 
impacts upon real estate finance re- 
sulted from developments in the sub- 
stantive law of real property, the 
adoption and execution of public 
land policies, the growth of govern- 
mental restrictions on land use, the 
vicissitudes of mortgage lending op- 
erations and the supervision of fi- 
nancial institutions. 

With World War I, a new prin- 
ciple was introduced, Mr. Colean 
reports. During the war, emergency 
powers affecting real estate activ- 
ity were invoked to curtail con- 
struction, to grant priorities in the 
use of building materials, and to en- 
gage directly in industrial and resi- 
dential building. 

During the Great Depression of 
the ‘thirties, the declaration of a 
national emergency gave support to 
the innovations of that period. “The 
ease with which such measures as 
the National Housing Act and the 
United States Housing Act escaped 
serious constitutional challenge, as 
compared with the much less novel 
Land Bank Act,”’ Mr. Colean writes, 
“indicated the new force which that 
crisis brought to the interventionary 
process.” : 





* $2.50 per copy from Bureau. 


By the sweeping use of emergency 
power during World War II, con- 
struction, rents, sales prices of newly 


built houses, building materials 
prices, construction workers’ wages 
and the price of certain building op- 
erations were controlled, the Home 
Loan Bank Board temporarily 
abolished, and the National Hous- 
ing Agency created. 

Some of the same powers con- 
tinued in force after hostilities 
ceased. They permitted the con- 
tinuance of rent control, the limita- 
tion of construction, the issuance of 
priorities and the range of activity 
authorized by the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act of 1946. 

Although the specific measures 
enacied under emergency conditions 
have usually, but not in every case, 
been of limited duration, “the right 
to invoke emergency power to meet 
new crises may now be considered 
a settled interventionary principle,” 
Mr. Colean finds. 


Power to Control Credit of Great 
Importance in Real Estate Finance 


A new power developed by gov- 
ernment has the broadest ramifica- 
tions, the economist declares. This 
is the right to exert control directly 
over real estate credit, stemming 
mainly from broad interpretations of 
the monetary power delegated to the 
federal government by the Constitu- 
tion. 

“In nearly every respect, particu- 
larly in the federal sphere, the power 
to influence credit has in the long run 
surpassed the importance of other 
powers,’ he asserts. 

Constitutional limitations inhibit 
the police power and restrict the 
power of eminent domain. The fed- 
eral government has lost importance 
as a landholder and the federal tax- 
ing power has limited application. 

“Credit, therefore, is the main 
avenue of federal influence and with 
the shift of emphasis from state to 
federal jurisdiction it has come to be 
the most direct means of govern- 
mental impact on the realty market,” 


he finds. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Real Estate—Continued 


‘The federal government has used 
its power to influence lending activ- 
ity and to accomplish a number of 
objectives not all directly related to 
credit conditions.” 

The author cites the following ex- 
amples : 

1. The credit instrument has been 
used to grant privileges to special 
groups, such as tenant farmers, 
sharecroppers, owners of submar- 
ginal farms, low-income urban fami- 
lies, war workers and veterans, al- 
though initially privileges were 
extended only to borrowers in dis- 
tress. Two important principles 
were apparent in this extension of 
credit: credit is made available in 
accordance with a measure of need 
rather than a measure of risk and 
the terms of credit are such as to 
meet the need. 

2. Mortgage credit has been used 
to influence the type of tenure, as 
in the encouragement of the family 
operated farm and in the expansion 
of individual home ownership. 

3. The character of the property 
has been subject to influence, by 
Federal Housing Administration 
standards of location, planning and 
construction, and by federal control 
over land selection, land planning, 
building design, and construction of 
public housing through its Joans and 
subsidies. A strong measure of fed- 
eral control over urban redevelop- 
ment will follow its loans and grants 
to cities for such purposes. 

4. The federal government influ- 
ences real estate prices through ap- 
praisals and limitations on loan 
amount, control over the prices vet- 
erans are permitted to pay and over 
rents of aided apartment house prop- 
erties. It exerts considerable influ- 
ence over operating policies of such 
properties, as well as the offering 
price of assembled lands in redevel- 
opment. 

5. Credit devices have been used 
to influence many aspects of con- 
struction, as in the aid to manufac- 
turers of prefabricated housing. 

6. The extension of mortgage 
credit has been used as an instru- 
ment for achieving social objectives, 
such as increasing employment and 
similar objectives which have carried 
the credit power far from its orig- 
inal status. 
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“The increase in availability of 
mortgage funds is no longer the 
single end,’ Mr. Colean says. “In- 
deed, it may be overshadowed by 
numerous other objectives. 

“In its new function, credit plays 
an integral part in a general welfare 
program under which government 
assumes responsibility for better 
standards of income, health and 
shelter.” 

As a result of the profound change 
in the role of government, there has 
been a change in the nature of the 
conflicts with which laws and regu- 
lations have had to deal, the econ- 
omist reports. 

Conflicts now do not arise merely 
from differences among the interests 
in an otherwise private transaction, 
he notes, but also in different 
sets of governmental jurisdictions, 
among contrary attitudes toward the 
function of government, and among 
the very objectives that government 
undertakes to achieve. 

In the past, he shows, certain 
steps in the legislative development 
of government intervention in real 
estate activity and its financing had 
to be taken primarily because of the 
need for mitigating unexpected and 
unwanted effects of earlier legisla- 
tive efforts. 

But no resolution of the present 
conflicts has yet been accomplished, 
he declares. 

These conflicts include those be- 
tween state and local law, on the one 
hand, and federal initiative, on the 
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other; between the concept of ¢. y- 
ernment as an arbiter in an econor ic 
system where activity springs fr: 
private decisions and that of g.y- 
ernment as a prime mover and _|i- 
rector of economic activity; those 
arising from the diversity of objec- 
tives that the government attem)ts 
to pursue and those arising from 
conflicts in governmental policies, as 
for example the housing agencies as 
against the supervisory agencies. 


—— 
— 


Intervention Is Largely a Matter of 
Expediency in Successive Crises 


“In its relationships with mort- 
gage credit, government has not been 
guided by any consciously stated 
principle,” Mr. Colean holds. “In- 
tervention has been largely a matter 
of expediency rather than principle. 
As often shown in the course of this 
study, it has come in response to a 
crisis; and the nature of the crisis, 
rather than some basic concept of 
the function of government, has de- 
termined the nature of the action 
taken.”’ 

Successive crises have produced 
an accumulation of interventionary 
measures, he finds. The attitude has 
generally been to continue a measure, 
once it has become familiar or in 
respect to which special interests 
have developed, he says. 

“The problems raised by these un- 
resolved conflicts in public policy are 
of immediate and inescapable con- 
cern to all participants in realty 
finance whether as lenders or bor- 
rowers, Or as private persons, insti- 
tutions or government agencies,” he 
concludes. “So far, there has been 
little reason to believe that a means 
for bringing consistency into the vast 
range of governmental impacts on 
real estate finance is likely to be 
brought about in the near future.” 

Mr. Colean’s study was under- 
taken to define the legal framework 
within which mortgage financing is 
conducted todav, Professor Saul- 
nier points out. It provides an essen- 
tial Dackground for the more spe- 
cialized studies of the urban real 
estate finance project, which will 
follow. These deal with the ec»- 
nomic characteristics of real estate 
as they affect its financing and wi'h 
the mortgage lending activities >f 
the principal public and private len |- 
ing agencies. 
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BANKERS NATIONAL 


New Family Income Plan 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey is now issuing a new Family Income 
Plan. The Family Income Rider is attached only to 
new policies other than Term and is available to provide 
either $10 or $20 per month for each $1,000 of initial 
face amount of the basic policy. The period for which 
the income will run, from the date of the policy, may be 
either, (1) for 20 years, or (2) to the insured’s age 60 
through 70 inclusive. This latter feature has been added 
so as to tie in with Social Security and have the Family 
Income benefits payable to a widow right up to the time 
she would reach age 65. 

For instance, if the applicant is three years older than 
his wife and he wishes his Family Income payments 
continued until her age 65, the Family Income Rider 
would be payable to the insured’s age 68. The Family 
Income Rider may be attached when mortality rating 
does not exceed 150%, and Waiver of Premium is 
available. | 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Illinois was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, South 
Carolina, Texas and Washington as of December 31, 
1949, covering the operations of the company since 
December 31, 1946. The report of the examiners was 
favorable to the company and was essentially similar 
to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Stock Dividend 


On November 20 last the stockholders of the Jeffer- 
nm Standard Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, 


C. voted on a recommendation by the board of 
irectors for the declaration of a stock dividend in the 
As is customary in situations of this 


mount of 50%. 
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kind, the stockholders approved the recommendatiun 
of the board, which was originally taken in October. 
The board at its October meeting also declared a 20c 
cash dividend which was paid on November 1 to stock- 
holders of record on October 27. 


> 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
$10 Income Disability 


Income disability benefits of $10 per month per $1,000 
of insurance are now being made available by The 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Until December 1, policies may include either the 
new $10 benefit or the old $5 rider, depending upon 
which provision is requested. After that date, however, 
only the new $10 Income Disability rider will be 
available. 

The benefits may be issued in connection with any 
of the company policy plans except Retirement Income 
or convertible term. 

The new $10-a-month income disability benefits will 
be issued to men only, at ages 15 to 50 inclusive, pro- 
vided the case is not substandard or non-medical, and 
also provided the monthly income is for $25.00 or more. 
Maximum amounts of income disability benefits which 
the company will now write are: $250 per month in 
The Lincoln National alone, or a total of $500 per month 
in all companies, or one-half the applicant’s earned 
income, whichever is less. 

Income benefits are payable if disability occurs prior 
to the policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 55th 
birthday. They will continue during total disability 
until the policy matures or until the policy anniversary 
nearest the insured’s 65th birthday, whichever is earlier. 
If the policy does not otherwise mature by age 65, the 
income will cease at 65 and the policy will then mature 
as an endowment for the sum insured, regardless of 
the original plan. 

Premiums for the new Income Disability rider will 
automatically cease on the policy anniversary nearest 
the insured’s 55th birthday even though Premium 
Waiver disability coverage is then effective for five 
additional years. 

Agents’ commissions on the new income disability 
benefits will be the same as on the basic plan to which 
the rider is being added. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


Liberalizes War Clause 


Reversing the trend followed by so many life insur- 
ance companies, The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. has liberalized its underwriting 
for potential service personnel. Currently a War Clause 
is being used only for those who are on active duty, 
regardless of age. 

Applicants who are not on active duty but who may 
be 1A in the draft, members of the National Guard or 
Reserves, can apply for and secure up to $10,000 on 
permanent plans of insurance without a War Clause. 
The waiver of premium and double indemnity benefits 
are also available. This covers the age group from 
17-26, while from 27-30 the maximum amount its 
$20,000 and from 31-35 the maximum is $30,000 under 
the same conditions. 


\ WORLDS RECORD ! 


Hall-a-Billion in 20) Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—lUse the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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Charles Taylor, Jr. 





Fred W. Ecker 


Fred H. Ecker 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Taylor, Jr. President 


Effective January 1 next, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., will 
become president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., succeeding Leroy A. 
Lincoln, who moves up to board chairman. At the same 
time Frederick W. Ecker takes over Mr. Taylor’s job 
as executive vice president. Frederick H. Ecker, 
formerly chairman of the board, becomes honorary 
chairman. 

Mr. Taylor, the new chief executive officer of the 
company, has spent his entire business career in the 
life insurance field and prior to joining the Metropolitan 
in 1931 as third vice president, he was actuary of the 
Life Insurance Presidents Association. He became 
second vice president in 1936, vice president in 1942 
and executive vice president in 1944. “Charlie,” as 
he is known to his many friends in the business, is well 
liked and respected and, together with Mr. Lincoln in 
the past few years, has done a great deal to humanize 
the largest life company-in the world. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, the new board chairman, entered 
the business in 1915 and was appointed general attorney 
of the Metropolitan in 1918. He became general counsel 
in 1926, vice president and general counsel in 1929, 
elected a member of the Board in 1930 and became 
president on March 24, 1936. During his tenure as 
president the company has shown remarkable progress 
and has expanded its facilities in many directions. Mr. 
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Lincoln, like some other New Yorkers, is a farmer on 
the side but, unlike some of the others, he manages to 
make his Buck’s County, Pennsylvania establishment 
a paying proposition. 

l‘rederick W. Ecker, the new executive vice president, 
joined the company in 1925 following some years in the 
banking business. He was promoted to treasurer in 
1931 and became vice president and a member of the 
board of directors in 1936, After war service as special 
assistant to E. R. Stettinius, Jr., he returned to the 
Metropolitan as financial vice president in July, 1944. 

The original announcement of these changes was 
made several months ago but we held off covering it 
until the effective date. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


Flitcraft Agency Service Mgr. 


Harold W. Flitcraft, contributing editor to the 
Courant, has been appointed to the newly created post 
of Manager of Agency Service of the Mutual Trust Life 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Fliteraft’s association with life insurance began 
in 1924 when he joined Flitcraft Life insurance works 
as associate editor of the Life Insurance Courant, of 
which he subsequently became editor and in which 
capacity he served until 1944 when he resigned and 
became director of research for the national Blue Cross 
commission. In 1946 he was appointed personnel director 
for the school book publishing firm of Wilcox & Follett 
of Chicago, the position he held until the present change. 

In his new association he will head up such agency 
departmental functions as the handling of agents’ con- 
tracts, licenses, bonds, correspondence, and the produc- 
tion of field publications, bulletins, and related matters. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Entering Personal A & H Field 


The New York Life Insurance Company is preparing 
to enter the field of personal accident and health insur- 
ance. This marks a second recent step toward expanding 
the company’s scope of operation, since last June New 
York Life made known its decision to enter the group 
insurance field. 

George L. Harrison, board chairman also announced 
that Laurence B. Soper and Peter J. Burns joined the 
company's Underwriting Department on November 1 
to handle personal accident and health insurance. Mr. 
Soper has been appointed an assistant vice president 
and Mr. Burns an executive assistant. The Underwrit- 
ing Department is under the direction of James T. 
Phillips, vice president. 

Mr. Soper joined the Connecticut General in 1920, 
and the following year he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Accident Department and in 1937 he was made 
Assistant Secretary. In that year he was also made a 
ellow of the Life Office Management Institute, being 


(Continued on the next page) 
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OUR CHRISTMAS WISH | 














On that memorable First Christmas, the stars 
listened as the heavenly host sang, “Peace on Earth, 


Goodwill toward Men.” 


The concepts of Peace and Goodwill are as ever- 
lasting as the stars—and as inseparable as night and 


day. We cannot have Peace without Goodwill. 


That “Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward Men” may 
encompass all peoples, all nations this coming year 
and for all years to come, is our wish for you and 


yours and for the peoples of all the world. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
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Our ears are red . . . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 





exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 








IT 


“the balance 


will decide the matter”’ 


THOMAS FULLER 
English ‘Philosopher 









In all matters, the making of a 

sound decision calls for the 
consideration of all influencing 
factors. In appraising a life 
insurance company, past achievement, 

present progress and 
future opportunity must be 
weighed in the balance. 


Such consideration will reveal 
that in every respect Fidelity is a 
well-balanced company. 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


the first student to complete all requirements and one 
of the first two to be made a Fellow. He is the author of 
“Study Outline of Accident and Health Insurance,” 
published by the Life Office Management Association. 

Mr. Burns joined the Accident and Health Depart- 
ment of the Eagle and Royal Indemnity Companies in 
1929. In 1935 he was made an underwriter for the 
combined Accident and Health Departments of the 
Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity Companies, and 
in 1940 he was advanced to the position of senior under- 
writer. He was appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
the Department for the three companies in 1943, was 
made Acting Superintendent in 1949, and was appointed 
Superintendent in 1950. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Louisiana, Ohio, Mississippi 
and Texas as of December 31, 1949, covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1946, the date 
of previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company and was essentially similar 
to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN'S LIFE 


Examined 


The Professional and Business Men’s Life Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colorado was examined by the 
Insurance Departments of Colorado, Kansas and Utah 
as of December 31, 1949, covering the operations of 
the company since October 31, 1947, the date of previous 
examination. The report of the examiners was essen- 
tially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Lite 
Reports. Through various increases and decreases the 
surplus was decreased $12,680 from $130,532 to 
$117,852. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Arizona, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania as 
of December 31, 1949, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1946, the date of previous 
examination. The report of the examiners, which was 
favorable to the company, was similar to that appearing 


in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


New Policies 


In October the Prudential Insurance Company of 
\merica, Newark, New Jersey announced the introduc- 
tion of a new Term to Age 65 policy. This contract, 
available in amounts from $5,000 to $300,000 and in the 
age brackets 17-45, inclusive, provides for conversion 
prior to age 60. 

The policy also makes provision for cash surrender 
values, reduced paid-up term insurance after premiums 
have been paid for three years and for extended insur- 
ance after premiums have been paid for more than two 
years. No provision, however, is made for loans under 
the policy since all non-forfeiture values reduce to zero 
at the end of the term period. 

At the same time the company announced that the 
Modified “3” would be available for juveniles ages 0-9, 
inclusive. This contract will be issued for a minimum 
amount of $5,000 to a maximum amount of $50,000. 
Should death occur before the insured reaches 10 years 
of age, the amount payable is limited to the premiums, 
plus compound interest at 3%. From 10 on the face 
amount is payable in the event of death. 


SOUTHERN LIFE OF GEORGIA 


Favorably Examined 


The Southern Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia was examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of Georgia as of December 31, 1949, covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1943. 
The report of the examiners was favorable to the 
company and was essentially similar to that appearing 
in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. Through revaluation of 
real estate the home office was increased by the ex- 
aminers $80,500, which, together with other increases 
and decreases in surplus, increased that item $55,198 
from $678,136 to $733,334, and assets were increased 
$73,619 from $2,576,470 to $2,650,089. According to 
the examiners, the Southern Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company was sold to the Southern Insurance, Inc., 
(30,000 shares outstanding) which in turn is owned, 
2,500 shares by the Southern Life Insurance Company 
and approximately 15,000 shares by the stockholders of 
the life company. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


At a meeting of the board of directors the South- 
western Life Insurance Company held in Dallas, Texas 
on October 17 last, they voted to declare a stock divi- 
dend of 25%, thereby increasing the capital from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. This action, of course, is subject 
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Apple Pie... 


is in order for all America when Virginia 
gathers her rich annual harvest of tasty, juicy 
Winesaps, Jonathans, and Delicious. Virginians keep 
their affairs in apple pie order at all times by relying on 
life insurance to yield sure protection and contribute to 
their traditional independence. 

Helping plant the rich seeds of life insurance in the 
old Dominion are 83 LIFE OF GEORGIA men and women 
... Virginians all. 
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ATLAS... 


. . + according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our jo r waa A 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 
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} Gompany 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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SOUTHWESTERN LIFE—Continued 


to ratification by the stockholders at a special meeting 
called for that purpose. 
At the same October meeting the board also author- 


ized the payment of the regular quarterly dividend of 


40c per share. 


SUN OF CANADA 
Ten for One Split 


The board of directors of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company, Montreal, Canada has proposed that the 
stock be split ten shares for one, thus reducing the par 
value from $100 to $10 per share. This action is subject 
to approval of the stockholders and will*be voted on 
at the annual meeting of the company next February. 

At the same time it was also proposed that the divi- 
dend be increased from $2.00 (adjusted to $10 par 
value) to $2.50 or $3.00 per share per annum. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Henry J. Southern, Jr. (1935) and Alfred W. 
Perkins (1947) have been elected vice presidents of 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Maine. At the same time, Robert C. Russ (1946), was 
elected agency vice president, John R. Carnochan 


YOU NEED BOTH 

YOU CAN HAVE BOTH 
uuiths 

Monarch Life Insurance Co 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
. 
Non-cdncellable Health and 
Accident miclitatiel, 
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melatial -telthite @iscmuiiiaehia 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(1947) was promoted to second vice president, Charle 
H. Seavey (1934) was elevated to manager of th 
sickness and accident department, while Josiah If}. 
Drummond became general counsel. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


Executive Changes 


R. J. Wetterlund will become president of the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Company, Evanston, Ill. on 
January 1, 1951, according to an announcement made 
in October by H. R. Kendall, chairman of the board. 
Mr. Wetterlund, now vice president and general counsel, 
will retain the title of general counsel. 





P. W. Watt 


R. J. Wetterlund 


Other promotions to become effective the first of the 
year include the elevation of P. W. Watt from vice 
president to executive vice president. 

H. R. Kendall will continue as chairman of the board. 
G. RK. Kendall, president, who founded the company in 
1911, will become chairman of the executive committee ; 
James F. Ramey, executive vice president and secretary, 
will become chairman of the finance committee; T. J. 
Griffin, treasurer, will be vice president and treasurer ; 
B. P. Sears, second vice president and associate general 
counsel, will be vice president and associate general 
counsel; G. Preston Kendall, second vice president and 
assistant treasurer, will become secretary. 

Mr. Wetterlund has been with the company since 
1924. He is president of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America and has been president of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference and of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois. 

He is active in committee work in the life and accident 
and health company trade associations and in local and 
national bar associations and chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Watt, after having been with the Aetna Life, 
joined the Washington National in 1930 as manager of 
the group department. In his new position he will have 
charge of all of the group and individual commercial 
accident: and health business of the company. He has 
served on the group committee of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference and was chairman 
of that committee last year. He is a member of the 
Health Insurance Council. 
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Replica of ‘’Billboard’”’ showing !n 
69 cities in 1950 in support of the 
Great-West field force. 


The Great-West Life representative is always busy, help- 
ing families provide future income out of today’s income. 


the head of the house, knows that thanks to a complete 


Mp insurance program, death, disablement, sickness or 


old age will not stop the income upon which his family relies and 
knows that her family 


the real head of i 
the house 
and her home are secure 


and protected. She knows too, that through Great-West Life, a college 


education is assured for the 
Children i‘? 
<< ZP 


doesn't bite the Great-West Life GS 
Jr representative because he’s a 


real friend of the family. 












-GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG,CANADA 


LIFE e GROUP e ANNUITIES e ACCIDENT & HEALTH 











LAA Presidential—from page |4 


ideas in the minds of employees, 
agents, policyholders or the general 
public,” Mr. Richmond said. “Good 
advertising and promotion require a 
high degree of artistry and skill. 
Each of us can benefit from the ex- 
perience of fellow practitioners and 
herein lies the value of LAA. 
“Advertising has been a dynamic 
force in raising our standard of liv- 


H. 0. 
TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


AGENCY 
SUCCESS 


S_ 


Write 
H. S. McConachie 
Vice-Pres. 


atiitaaeent 


tlutual ite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A General Agency Company 





ing. Actually, advertising is a great 
social and economic force which has 
benefited society tremendously by 
bringing news quickly of new inven- 
tions and product improvements. 
We can all take pride that our type 
of work has contributed so greatly 
to people’s well-being. We are great 
creators of wealth through our edu- 
cational activities. 

“We have brought to the public 
information that has helped people 
to achieve security, peace of mind, 
financial independence. Through our 
communications to agents, we have 
helped them raise the standards and 
efficiency of their work. 


Responsibility and Opportunity 


“One of our greatest responsibili- 
ties to top management—and one of 
our greatest opportunities—is to pro- 
vide new ideas. In no other phase 
of life insurance operations is there 
a greater need for creative ability. 
By keeping constantly alert to the 
problems that face top management, 
we can best determine how com- 
munications and education can help. 
In communicating ideas—in filling 
our role as educators—we are daily 
helping people attain things in life 
they want most. This knowledge 
should help enthuse and inspire us 
in our work. 

“So now we come to the question : 
Where does the LAA fit in? What 
can it do to help us better to meet 
our professional responsibilities ? 
When the Association was founded 
back in 1933, it was set up as a pro- 
fessional organization rather than a 
trade or business organization. The 
founders of the organization felt that 
its greatest usefulness would be 
achieved through the free and frank 
exchange of knowledge and experi- 
ence among the practitioners of the 
profession. From 73 members, we 
have grown in 17 years to more than 
400. Along with that growth, the 
LAA has served as clearing house of 
ideas and experience with emphasis 
always on the educational side. 

“Our program for this meeting is 
entitled ‘Building better bridges—- 
for sales, for service, for goodwill.’ 
I can’t think of any more fitting de- 
scription of our work as communica- 
tions engineers. That goes to the 
very heart of what every one is try- 
ing to do.” 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL 
CONGRESS 


T THE annual meeting of the 
A Noticas! 'raternal Congress of 
America held in New York in 
September, John P. Stock of The 
Maccabees Life Insurance Society 
was elected president succeeding 
George G. Perrin, General Counsel 
of the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica. Luke E. Hart, Supreme Advo- 
cate of the Knights of Columbus, was 
elected vice president. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee are: Robert Bigelow, Presi- 
dent of Independent Order of For- 
esters, Toronto, Canada; Ernest R. 
Deming, President of Unity Life & 
Accident Insurance Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Lendon A. Knight, 
General Counsel of Royal Neigh- 
bors of America, Rock Island, IIl.: 
Mrs. Susan Matuscak, Supreme 
Secretary, First Catholic Slovak 
Ladies Union, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Mary E. McCullough, High 
Chief Ranger of Women’s Catholic 
Order of Foresters, Chicago, IIl.: 
George G. Perrin, General Counsel 
of Modern Woodmen of America, 
Rock Island, Ill. and R. George 
Ransford, President of Gleaner Life 
Insurance Society, Detroit, Mich. 

Foster F. Farrell was again named 
secretary-treasurer and manager. 


MORTGAGE CONFERENCE 


ORTGAGE Lending in Mili- 

tary Economy” will be the 
theme of a 3-day conference jointly 
sponsored by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America in coopera- 
tion with the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of New 
York University. It will be gauged 
to senior executives of mortgage 
lending and investing institutions. 
The opening session will be on 
January 30 and will continue to 
February 1. 

The purpose will be to study the 
broad trends in the nation’s economic 
lite today to enable officials of these 
institutions to better prepare them- 
selves for their own everyday busi- 
ness problems. Registration fee is 
$75 and further details may be 
secured from the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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With the re-admission of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C., the 
Agency Management Association 
now has 155 member companies. 
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Four more companies have been 
admitted to membership in_ the 
American Life Convention, bring- 
ing the total number so affiliated 
to 229—an all time high. These 
companies are: Commercial Life 
(Ariz.), Inter-Ocean Insurance 
(Ohio), National Life of America 
(S. D.) and Security Benefit Life 
( Kansas ). 


Five life imsurance companies 
have recently announced blanket 
increases in salaries for home office 
personnel. These are: Bankers 
National (N. J.), Metropolitan 
(N. Y.), Occidental (Calif.), Pru- 
dential (N. J.) and The Travelers 
(Conn.). During the last war, when 
the competition for manpower and 
womanpower was particularly keen, 
some of the life insurance companies 
had a rather difficult task to secure 
and keep competent help. 
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Miss Adelaide Loehrsen, believed 
to be the first woman ever to be 
employed by the selection depart- 
ment of a life insurance company, 
was tendered a dinner in her honor 
on her Fortieth Anniversary with 
the Guardian Life on November 6 
last. Today she is the only woman 
underwriter on the company’s staff. 


Kw OW YW 


Two honors were awarded the 
John Hancock this fall for their new 
home office. The first was presented 
by Office Management and Equip- 
ment and was given for “Best new 
American office of the year.” In the 
second case, the architects who de- 
signed the building, received the 
Harleston Parker Medal for “most 
peautiful . . . building . . . in the 
city of Boston.” 


For December, 1950 


More than 2,000 people enjoyed 
the first hobby show put on by mem- 
bers of the home office staff of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life last 
month. Profits from the show are 
being used to purchase Christmas 
gifts for Hancock personnel now 
serving in the armed forces. 


In March, 1909, George T. Wight 
joined the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents as assistant secre- 
tary. He brought with him a news- 
paper background and at that time 
the Association was headed by 
Grover Cleveland. In 1917 Mr. 
Wight became executive head, with 
the title secretary and manager, and 
continued in that post until ill 
health forced his resignation in 
1933. The Association announced 
recently that Mr. Wight died on 
October 26. 


For the benefit of their group 
policyholders, the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has pub- 
lished a 68-page book entitled 
“Manpower Planning for National 
Emergency.” This effort represents 
a substantial amount of research 
and in a practical way covers the 
most important aspects of the prob- 
lem. As long as the supply lasts, 
companies other than group policy- 
holders may secure copies by writing 
to the Metropolitan on their own 
stationery. 


“KW OX 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
hostilities, marriages have shown a 
substantial increase. This, accord- 
ing to statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, re- 
verses the trend which had been 
noted in postwar years. During the 
months of July, August and Sep- 
tember the number of marriage 
licenses issued in the major cities 
shows an increase of 14.2% com- 
pared with the same months last 


year. As most agents know, mar- 


MISCELLANY 


riages are second only to births in 
creating a need for new life insur- 
ance. 
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The Midwestern United Life In- 
surance Company, through a newly 
formed corporation made up prin- 
cipally of stockholders of the com- 
pany, has announced that the Cor- 
poration has purchased the Medical 
Protective Company building at 229 
West Berry Street, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. The building will be 
known as Midwestern United Life 
Building, and the life insurance 
company will occupy the 5th floor. 


WwW OW 


Special unit has been added to the 
Law Department of the Mutual 
Trust Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Illinois. This new unit, 
under the management of assistant 
vice president Delmar Olson, will 
be known as “Division of Business 
Insurance.” Readers of this pub- 
lication may recall that in the past 
Mr. Olson has written extensively 
on the subject of business insurance 
in its various phases. 

In connection with the above, the 
company has introduced a copy- 
righted brochure entitled “Steps to 
Business Security.” Various pro- 
posals peculiar to corporations, part- 
nerships, and sole proprietorships 
are covered in this booklet. 
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George L. Harrison, Chairman of 
the board of the New York Life, 
and Crawford H. Ellis, President 
of the Pan-American Life, are serv- 
ing as members of the Sponsoring 
Committee of the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, 1950—51 
campaign which was launched in 
mid-November. The campaign is 
seeking to raise $2,000,000 to further 
the Foundation’s program of re- 
search. It is estimated that more 
than 7,500,000 men, women and 
children throughout the country are 
currently victims of arthritis and 
rheumatism. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


On October 31 last, 4. D. Sander- 
son, an agent for the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company in Colum- 
bus, Ohio Agency, observed his 99th 
birthday. In September he cele- 
brated his 63rd year as a Union 
Central representative. 

So far as we know, Mr. Sander- 
son is the oldest active agent em- 
ployed by any life insurance company 
today. When he began his career 


back in the ’80’s he was quite liter- 
ally a horse and buggy underwriter. 
Much of his production came from 
rural communities and he often 
returned to his agency with the 
premium split 50-50—cash and 
horses. An expert judge of horses, 
he would accept them in part pay- 
ment and convert them into cash 
upon his return to the city. Cur- 
rently he is selling policies to third 
and fourth generations of the same 
families. 


























FOR MEN OF ABILITY 


. - « The above is one of the most used and most 
abused captions employed in advertising. But it is 
not misleading when it is backed up by: 


* A working contract that permits outstanding 


earnings. 


* Policies that stand out in value against any 


competition. 


* A management philosophy that is based on 
the axiom that a company succeeds only 
when its agency force succeeds. 


* The most modern and effective selling aid 
program that can be devised. 


Our representatives are our best advertisements. Men 
of ability are achieving success with ANICO all over 


our territory . 


. « proving the point. 


You Can Grow with ANICO 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President”’ 


ANICO repre- 
sentatives are 
ANICO’S best 
advertisements. 


olicies are 
in val 


._ MOODY. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


 /nsance Company 


IR... PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OVER 2 BILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


October 25 last was known as 
“Business Education” Day in Min 
neapolis, Minnesota. The loca! 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored 
the idea and over 3300 school teach 
ers visited 144 local firms. Among 
them, 17 had an opportunity oi 
learning just how the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company 
operates. 


Some 230 agents of the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y.., 
located in 31 major cities, recently 
conducted a 24-hour’ continuous 
sales campaign. They started their 
efforts at 7 o'clock one morning and 
concluded them the following morn- 
ing at the same time. During the 
24-hour interval they made 465 sales 
for $4,250,000 of life insurance. 

It may be recalled that last year 
field men representing several com- 
panies in Binghamton, N. Y. con- 
ducted the “Paul Revere” campaign. 


KK WK 


SALES 


New paid business for the first 
three quarters of 1950 exceeded 
$133,000,000 for the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, represent- 
ing a 42% increase over the same 
period in 1949. It also established 
a new high mark for the company. 


-= A <A, 
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New paid business for the Bankers 
Life of lowa during the first 9 
months of this year totaled $137,- 
424,123 compared with $108,711,- 
175 for the same period in 1949. 
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Sales of new Life insurance in the 
Dominion of Canada totaled $105.- 
200,000 in August of this year. 


Ww Ww Ww 


Sales for October in the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company 
totaled $21,610,885, representing the 
third largest month in the company s 
history and the best October. Total 
sales for the first 10 months were 
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$205,518,968, representing a higher 
figure than for any previous 12- 
month total prior to last year. 


x & ® 

During October, in honor of 
President James A. McLain, the 
agents of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company wrote over $17,000,- 
000 of new business, representing a 
20% increase over the same month 
in 1949. The paid-for increase 
during the same month was 58%. 
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In October the Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia observed its 
5th year in Ordinary business and 
during the same month passed the 
$100,000,000 in force mark. The 
company has been issuing Weekly 
Premium insurance since 1891 and 


has $610,000,000 in force. 
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New paid business for the Kansas 
City Life for the first 9 months of 
this year totaled $74,986,233 com- 


pared with $57,877,749 for the same 
period in 1949. 
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New paid business for the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the first 9 months of 
1950 totaled $352,466,000, represent- 
ing a 15% increase over the same 


period in 1949, 
wk oe & 


On September 30 last the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of 
California passed the 2% billion 
dollar mark of in force. 

The company has introduced a 
new group plan for 10 or more lives. 


Kw OK OX 


New paid business for the Postal 
Life of New York during the first 
8 months of 1950, exceeded the 
entire volume for the year 1949, 


ww 


In September the Travelers passed 
the $10,000,000,000 of life insurance 
in force mark. .It thus becomes one 
of six. companies which have passed 
this milestone. 


For December, 1950 





Life Insurance In Force 
Has Doubled in the / 
\. Last 10 Years! 7 
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These records can be 
music in your ears, too 


The records we speak of 
haven’t been set to music... 
we're referring to the record work 
growth which the 42-year-old WA 
Wisconsin National Life has ex- OSs 
perienced. For example: A S 
500% gain in Accident and 
Health premium income, and 
over 100% gain in Life Insur- 
ance in force over the past 10 
years. At the same time, assets have more than doubled! 

If you are looking for a “live” and growing company to téam 
up with—let us explain the attractive reasons why the Wisconsin 
National Life is one of the fastest growing companies in the 
middle west. Write or phone our agency director, Wm. J. W. 
Merritt. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in Wisconsin 


Accident & Health 
Premium Income up 500° 
in Past 10 Years 








The Friendly Company of Distinction 
presents The ROLL CALL of 


‘U-ME 


* Quality Award Win- 
ners selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 
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G. W. WEITZEL 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


KENNETH B. WADE 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Kenneth B. Wade and George W. Weitzel, associates of the Geo. 
N. Wade Agency of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, have won many 
honors as outstanding underwriters in their Agency and The Ohio 
National. Both men are consistent personal producers of a large 
volume of quality business. They started their successful careers 
with The Ohio National eighteen and thirty years ago respectively. 


CThe VID NATIONA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 




























































a ——1951 Interest Rates on (%) C : 
: 4 , div. 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated -——-————Instalments ‘ Scale Will 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends |Withdrawable Not Withdrawable be Projected 
eee Shee TED o wiccsccssess 1/1/51 Continued 244% 234790 23470 20 yrs. 
American Home (Kans.) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 21400 24%% 212% 10 yrs. 
American Mutual (lowa) ...... 1/1/51 Continued 3% Yo 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
Bankers Mutual (Ill.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 21490 214% to Age 65 
California-Western States ...... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 2% 2% to Age 65 
Ce hae ALD. wv ccndpoeesys 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) ...... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% to Pay-Up 
Connecticut Mutual ............ 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3%4% 314% to Age 65 
Continental American .......... 1/1/51 Continued 244% 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
Laer BAGP CEM.) cca ccccacecs 1/1/51 Continued 2% 2% 21490 20 yrs. 
EE OR See 1/1/51 Continued 312% 2,2%2% 2, 212% 20 yrs. 
"BO 8 Pe eee 1/1/51 Continued (a) (a) (a) None 
. &’ So & See 2/1/51 Continued 214% 2% 21290 20 yrs. 
Fidelity Union (Tex.) ......... 1/1/51 Continued 314% 21% 3% 10 yrs. 
Great Southern (Tex.) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 3% 2% 2149 20 yrs. 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) ......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 2% 212% Indef. 
oS 8 eee 1/1/51 None Din (a) (a) =e: 
Independent Life (Md.) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 214% 2% 214% bat 
IE re a 1/1/51 Continued 214% 214% 212% to Age 65 
Kentucky Home Mutual ........ 3/16/51 Continued 21% 214% 212% 1 yr. 
LaFayette Life (Ind.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% (h) (h) None 
Manhattan Mutual (Kans.) ..... 3/1/51 Continued 212% 2A% 3% 20 yrs. 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) ........ 1/1/51 Continued 3% 214% 214% Indef. 
Mid-Western United ........... 1/1/51 None - 214% 3% jae 
Modern Life (Minn.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 2% (gz) 2% 214% 20 yrs. 
Sn Pee CED basscccncses 1/1/51 Continued 314% 3% 39 20 yrs. 
Mutual Savings (Md.) ......... 1/1/51 Continued 21% 214% 214% 20 yrs. 
National Equity (Ark.) ........ 5/1/51 Continued 3% 314% 314% to Pay-Up 
National Life (Canada) ........ 2/1/51 Revised 3% 3% 3% None 
National Life (Vt.) ........... 1/1/51 Increased 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
“ 
The Plan With 
Plenty of Sales Power : Na 
Na 
: No 
The brand new SECURED INCOME Nc 
PLAN. The newest, the latest, the most Pa 
modern and complete policy in the history p 
. a 
€ MEANS of the industry. Non-Cancellable and Pe 
@Y ly Guaranteed Renewable. First day cover- hy 
Q — 4 age. Disability income for Accident and 46 
<> & i y “ ~ Pr 
~ ; h Confining and Non-Confining illness up to 
S There's an Amicable < five years. Hospital Benefits, Waiver of Re 
a Life P jor & 4“ Premium and Double Indemnity. “s 
“* olicy VEY — ~ " 
. hye and Every * There is the opportunity for a man with Sh 
> & initiative, ability and experience to have 
Bm Purpose = his own agency selling this and all of Fed- So 
5 h hi . So 
Sp a eral’s other great policies. St 
Ti co - 
& LIFE x W® LIFE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH n 
HOSPITALIZATION, GROUP Ur 
Wi 
Wi 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Wi 
7 \V 
COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois : 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, L. D. CAVANAUGH, 5 
Chairman President = 
Fo 
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"Hugo and | were getting along in 
years when we joined the Minnesota 
Mutual family. After five years we know 
that in selecting the Minnesota Mutual 
we made the wisest choice of our lives. 


un doubte Tud 
te choo ! 


says Mrs. Hugo Theimer, Mankato, Minnesota 





For years after we first were married 
Hugo ran his own store, so he knew how 
to be his own boss. Then suddenly our 
prospering business was tragically wiped 
out by fire. At 49 Hugo had to seek a 


new life's work. 





“After considering several opportu- 
nities Hugo became a life insurance 


salesman—and was soon doing very well. given a demonstration of the Minnesota Mutual's wonderful 
But having run his own business, Hugo Organized Sales Plan. Immediately we knew that here was 
didn't like being an unimportant cog in the career Hugo had been seeking. 

a big machine. “Hugo says that with the Organized Sales Plan the 


- :' Company's varied life contracts practically sell themselves. 
Our good friend Reuben Lackey— | ‘ 

Thanks to the Minnesota Mutual; we have again that grand 
now our General Agent—suggested that feeling of complete happiness and security." 


in the Minnesota Mutual, Hugo would If you want to know how Hugo Theimer does it, write for 




















find the personal touch. Then we were information. No obligation, of course. 
“/he MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. Organized 1880 
r 1951 Interest Rates on (%)———_—_—+ 
1 3 5 Current Div. 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated -———————Instalments — Scale Will 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Not Withdrawable be Projected 
National Reserve (Kansas) ..... 1/1/51 Continued 212% 2Uu% 214% 20 yrs. 
National Service Life .......... 1/1/51 Cash only . % 3% aa 
Northern Life (Can.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
Northwestern Mutual .......... 1/1/51 Continued 2.7590 2.75% 2.75% to Age 65 
Pacific Mutual Life ............ 1/1/51 Increased 3% 2Y490 2Y% ee 
Pan American Life ............ 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% to Maturity 
, 2 22 ae 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% hihi 
Philadelphia Life ...........0.- 1/1/51 Continued 2Y.% 214% 212% 20 yrs. 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 39% Indef. 
Presbyterian Ministers’ ......... 1/1/51 Continued 314% 4% 332% to Age 65 
Reliance Life (Pa.) ..ccccccsces 1/1/51 Continued 2.75% 2.75% 2.75% to Age 65 
Rural Life (Texas) ............ 3/1/51 Continued 3% 2% 3% None 
security L. & T. (N.C.) ........ 3/1/51 Continued 4% 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
Service Life (Nebr.) .......... 4/1/51 Continued 2% 2% 244% 1 yr. 
Shenandoah Life (Va.) ......... 1/1/51 Continued 3%4% 214% 3% to Age 65 
Southern Farm Bureau ......... 1/1/51 Continued 214% 2% 212% 9 yrs. 
Sovereign Life (Canada) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 312% 12% re 20 yrs. 
Standard Life (Ind.) ........... 5/1/51 Continued 214% 214% 212% dues 
Sunset Life (Wash.) ........... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 212% 3% None 
Union Mutual (Mo.) ........... 1/1/51 Revised 3% 3% (k) 3% (k) to Age 65 
United American (Colo.) ....... 4/1/51 Continued 214% 214% 2% None 
Western Life (Mont.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
Western Mutual (Ill.) .......... 1/1/51 Continued 3% 214% 214% 1 yr. 
Wisconsin ME Udieseebddece¥e lt 1/1/51 Continued 3% 214% 214% to Pay-Up 
World Insurance (Nebr.) ....... 1/1/51 Continued 214% 214% 214% 20 yrs. 
FOOTNOTES 
(a) Guaranteed rate or guaranteed rate if higher. 
(h) os Rites licies issued pri 1941 
3u% n cies iss r t , Quar: ( issues, 
(j) New schedule for licies issued after Wife Se 
(k) 2%% on policies dated after 1947. 
(1) On CSO; 3% on issues prior to 1945, 
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Your Job—from page 14 


public expects. The intellectual ap- 
proach relies on the extent to which 
management shares with the public 
the basic facts and underlying philos- 
ophies which guide its action. They 
must, of course, be backed up by 
sound performance.” 


The life insurance business, Mr. 
Johnson continued, enjoys a high 
degree of public favor on both 
counts. The public likes and re- 
spects the business for the safety, 
stability and integrity of its opera- 
tions, and for the interest it has dis- 
played in the financial health of the 


individual, the family and the na- 
tion. Its wholehearted approval ex- 
tends as well to the field representa- 
tives of the business who are engaged 
in serving the public. Every survey 
and opinion check that has been 
made confirms that people generally 
have greater liking for the agent and 
appreciation for the agent’s services 
than the agent believes they do. 

“In order to maintain this high 
level of public esteem for our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Johnson said, “it is neces- 
sary not only that the business con- 
tinue to perform soundly in the 
public interest and give the public 
the facts of this performance, but 
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but they are in close agreement 
on the saleability of 





GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
PLANOLIFE CONTRACT 





Planolife is one juvenile contract that’s more than half-sold before it’s 
shown. It provides $1,000 of insurance to age 21 that automatically 
increases to $5,000 thereafter with no increase in premium. Maturing 
at age 65, it provides the insured an attractive life income or the option 
of $5,000 in cash. 

“Why it’s irresistible,” says Bob . . . “Ditto,” says Stanley and Jim. It's 
one of the company’s many contracts that make these men agree in 
. saying: “You're always in business at... 


=a fy!) 
GENERALAMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


bhidall 


WALTER =<=——_ 


Saint Louis 








that we respond to the public’s ex- 
pectation of leadership on our part. 
That is the background against 
which the current anti-inflation can- 
paign of the Institute was conceived 
and is being carried out, 

‘Were we to stand by and let the 
forces of inflation do their damave 
without a word of caution or action 
on our part, we would run the risk 
of forfeiting any claim to leadership. 
Inflation, the loss of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, affects every 
phase of the economy. It affects the 
investments in which we have placed 
policyholder funds. It affects family 
living and it affects productive en- 
terprise. But most acutely, it affects 
the saver—the men and women who 
are today living on their savings, 
and the men and women who look 
forward some day to living on the 
funds accumulated through 
sight, initiative and thrift. 


fore- 


Carry Through 


“Wars and the expenses incident 
to defense preparation can be met in 
only two ways: out of current in- 
come and production, or out of the 
savings of present and future gen- 
erations. The first alternative is 
hard, but postponement may place 
an unsupportable mortgage on the 
future of the economy and of the 
American enterprise system.” 

Mr. Johnson emphasized that any 
effective public relations effort of the 
business required participation of all 
elements of the business—the field 
forces as well as the companies— 
and must permeate to the local level. 
“We can give leadership and de- 
velop projects on the national level,” 
he told his audience, “but only as 
you pick up and carry on at the 
company’s and local level will the 
job really register with the public. 
Yours is the really important seg- 
ment of the job—the application to 
the grass roots of sound public rela- 
tions practices and policies.” 


N.A.L.U. CORRECTION 


N THE November issue, under the cap- 

tion for the group picture showing new 
officers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, we have two individuals 
listed as "Secretary.'’ Charles E. Cleeton, 
C.L.U. should have been listed as "Vice 
President.” 
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CHRISTMAS cod LIFE SALES 


HIE spirit of Christmas, the 

spirit of love, friendship and 

good will, permeates all of 
December. In the mellow spirit of 
the Yuletide men bury their selfish- 
ness under a flood of thoughtfulness 
for others. 

In December men give more 
thought to the members of the fam- 
ilies than in any other month in the 
year. You don't have to get them to 
think about their loved ones—they 
are already thinking about them 
when you call. That is the climate in 
which life insurance can best be sold. 

That is the most important reason 
why the records of the life insurance 
industry show that for most agents 
December is the best month in the 
year. In December you have the 
most powerful motivating influence 
in the world, LOVE, working tor 
you. 


“Love in Action” 


Life insurance has been described 
us “love in action.”’ The same spirit 
which prompts men to bestow gifts 
upon their loved ones at Christmas 
can be used to motivate men to be- 
stow the priceless gift of lifetime in- 
come for their wives; a guaranteed 
education for their children ; a mort- 
gage liquidation plan for the family— 
all through life insurance. 

The spirit of life insurance and 
the spirit of Christmas have much in 
common. Both embody the spirit of 
unselfishness; of thoughtfulness for 
others ; of giving rather than getting. 
The man who is inspired by love for 
another to buy a Christmas gift 1s a 
man who will buy life insurance. 

Men who have put you off for 
weeks or months will, despite the 
busy days of December, grant you 
a better interview this month due to 
the Christmas spirit. They are more 
willing to give their time and atten- 
tion to you and your message—that, 
too, is part of the spirit of giving, 
the Spirit of Christmas. 

Christmas gifts from husband to 
wife, from father to son and daugh- 
ter, too often stop when the husband 
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O. SAM CUMMINGS 


General Agent for Texas 
Kansas City Life 


and father is called by death. Many 
men have never had presented to 
them the idea of providing a Christ- 
mas gift through life insurance, but 
each December sees thousands of 
“Christmas” policies bought because 
life underwriters stage their Decem- 
ber campaigns for business around 
this idea. 

You may have clients whom you 
have not called on recently to offer 
them additional life insurance _be- 
cause you have not had any new 
REASONS FOR BUYING to present to 
them. Here is an idea that you may 
never have discussed with them. 

“Do you have a plan through 
which your wite (your wife and 
children) will receive a Christmas 
gift from you every year whether 
vou are here to present the gift in 
person ’” is a question you can use in 
opening your interview that may 
lead directly and quickly to the sale 
of a “Christmas policy.” 

You have many clients whom you 
haven't called on recently because 
you think they are now investing in 
life insurance all they can afford. 
You may be wrong in your conclu- 
sion. Many a man has bought addi- 
tional life insurance for some new 























"He's getting ready to go back to the 
North Pole, | could smell the anti-freeze." 


purpose which appealed to him 
shortly after telling the same agent 
that he has all the life insurance he 
can afford. Use the “Christmas pol- 
icy’ approach with these clients. 


Satisfied clients are always pre- 
ferred prospects. You can get a hear- 
ing with them that strangers will 
not grant as readily. This “Christ- 
mas policy” campaign gives you a 
reason to use December as the month 
in which to make added sales to your 
present clients. Make a list, imme- 
diately, of every client: of insurable 
age and condition who has depend- 
ents. Call on every one of them 
who is still a resident of your com- 
munity. 


Hurry 


Amount of Insurance Required to 
Provide $100 Annually for Number 
of Years Indicated 


Year Amount Year Amount 


l $ 100 16 $1,339 
2 198 17 1,406 
3 293 18 1,472 
+ 386 19 1,536 
5 477 20 1,598 
6 565 21 1,659 
/ 651 22 1,719 
8 735 23 1,777 
9 817 24 1,834 
10 898 25 1,889 
11 976 26 1,943 
12 1,052 27 1,996 
13 1,126 28 2,047 
14 1,199 29 2,097 
15 1,270 30 2,146 


Many people are motivated to ac- 
tion by the urgent attitude of the 
agent. Don't say, “I’m in a hurry,” 
but act that way. Say, “If I can’t 
interest you in a new Christmas idea 
in five minutes, I’ll leave.” That will 
get the idea across that you want 
only a few minutes’ time and that 
you are in a hurry. 


“Christmas policy” sales should be 
quick sales. If you can’t sell your 
prospect in a hurry, rush off to see 
another one. 


From Lifetime, Kansas City Life Ins. Co. 
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Inevitable Reissue—from page |8 


servation at the source; you can’t 
get much closer. This is frequently 
conservation in the hands of the sor- 
cerer. The villain in the plot is the 
agent. He has either oversold or 
“wndertold.”” Maybe he hasn’t sold 
at all, merely submitted a prayer in 
the form of an application. Cases of 
this kind should be carefully watched 
by the underwriter, and if certain 
agents show an abnormally high 
ratio of such returned policies, the 
situation should be discussed with 
the Agency Department and proper 
measures taken. 


Errors 


Too many of these early rewrites 
are due to error by agent or home 
office. There are agents who can't 
write and home office people who 
apparently can’t read. A name mis- 


spelled or misinterpreted causes ap- 
plicant, Algernon Smith to be pro- 
voked when he learns his name is 
now Horace, and back comes the 
policy. If it is the agent who can’t 
write, subtly suggest to him that 
printing came into vogue years ago. 
If it is a home office clerk, well, in 
times like these, with help so scarce, 
show forbearance. 

Your experience may vary from 
ours, but a short time ago we con- 
cluded that a good many agents were 
not actuaries and only use their rate 
books as a means of identification. 
We grew weary of trying to match 
premiums quoted with benefits re- 
quested. Now the agent gets what 
he asks for and the quoted premium 
is ignored. This method hasn't cut 
down our reissues, but it has saved 
some headaches. 

One method of definitely reducing 
this early rewrite problem would be 
to fire all the agents and replace 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 20 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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them with home office underwriters. 
In the first place, you would find 
much more care taken in writing an 
application, and _ secondly, you 
wouldn’t have as many applications 

The real answer to the unreported 
reissue is a well trained field and 
home office force. But why speak of 
Utopias so long as the single home 
office girls insist on getting married, 
and the married ones pregnant. This 
only results in continuous personnel 
problems and actually creates more 
reissues in the form of name and 
beneficiary changes. You just can’t 
get a break. 

The paid reissue is a horse of a 
different color. It might well be 
charged off to service. With the 
passing of time, some people become 
richer in worldly goods, and others 
richer in children. Needs undergo 
change. A few kids, and family 
maintenance benefits become attrac- 
tive; a few less income dollars calls 
for either reduction of insurance 
carried, or cheaper plans of coverage 
to carry on. Most companies are 
sympathetic and glad to oblige. Past 
experience suggests there is little 
speculation in this group, but occa- 
sionally it raises its ugly head and 
favorable mortality must be pre- 
served. Evidence of insurability, 
with its associated expense, must be 
taken into account. 


$6.72 Per Case 


Perhaps a breakdown of costs 
should be shared by company and 
insured, the company to assume ex- 
penses when the change favors the 
company, and the insured to pay 
costs of medicals and special tests 
where insurability is required and 
the company gains nothing but ex- 
pense by the transaction. In consid- 
eration of the premium involved, a 
company can hardly be expected to 
assume cost of a much desired medi- 
cal in order to add waiver of pre- 
mium to a small policy. Evidence 
of insurability requirements should 
in part be determined by a com- 
pany’s non-medical practices. It is 
hardly feasible to charge an insured 
for a confidential report such as an 
inspection. 

While on the subject of expense, 
don’t ever think reissues aren’t an 
important item in this respect. A 
few years ago it was estimated 
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that the average reissue requiring 
calculations ranged from seven to 
fifteen dollars in cost. With medical 
and inspection prices being what 
they are today, plus Home Office 
overhead, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of charity beginning at home. 

A recent analysis in our com- 
pany covering the cost of handling 
paid reissues proved this item to 
amount to $6.72 per paid case. 
Unreported cases ran slightly less. 
Bear in mind, however, that this 
figure does not include extra ex- 
penses incurred by inspections, 
medicals, or special tests. 

If reissues are on the increase, and 
they seem to be, the companies can, 
in part at least, thank themselves 
for it. For several years past, the 
field force has been drilled to give 
service. They have been taught prin- 
ciples of conservation; they have 
learned the art of programming. 
They have been instilled with the 
idea that an old policyholder is the 
best source of business. As a natural 
result they keep in constant touch 
with their clients and do a continuous 
job of programming. What could be 
better or healthier for agent, insured, 
or company ? 

Needs forever change, and with 
those changing needs must come re- 
vision of protective coverages. A 
wise man reviews his will at least 
once a year. Not to do so is danger- 
ous. Ina sense a life insurance policy 
is also a will, but with a named bene- 
ficiary even more iron bound. More 
power to the agent and company 
who are really concerned with the 
needs of their policyholders. 


Frequency 


Another current problem associ- 
ated with this subject is the fre- 
quency of reviewing and rerating 
substandard contracts. Competition 
is, of course, the primary factor. A 
sovernment investigator would be 
hard pressed and a little strained to 
find any evidence of collusion be- 
tween companies in their assessing 
of extra premiums for abnormal haz- 
ards. There is no one assembled 
here who cannot recall agents be- 
seeching him for reconsideration of 
a rating because company So and 
So (the old so and so’s!) offered a 
lower rate or standard. And more 


often than not the old so‘and so’s 
did! 
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veloping new manpower. 


OUR AGENTS 
Peek. US... 


. « « « They like our Direct Mail 
Prospecting Service and its tangible, 
money-making results. 


And we're proud of it too! Our percentage of return is 
excellent (one of our Direct Mail series showed a 32%, 
rospects and additional busi- 
are increasing from month to 


We have solved the prospecting problem of many agents 
who were “Prospect Poor’ before joining our organization. 
For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen and 
have increased their production 50% to 100% as a result. 


For the man interested in building his own agency, our 
Direct Mail Prospecting Service and our Combination 
Coverage Contract are invaluable in attracting and de- 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
Michigan, 

Oregon, and Washington. 


Colorado, 








spondence confidential. 


Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision and Home Office assistance. All corre- 


O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Furthermore, and quite aside from 
competition, you must expect pleas 
for rate reduction from almost any- 
one who is issued substandard con- 
tract. After all, people are people, 
and no one likes to pay more than 
his neighbor for the same thing. Be- 
sides hurting his pocketbook, more 
important, you hurt his pride. A 
fat man is never real fat, a bartender 
seldom drinks, and a drunk never 
considers himself as drinking more 
than socially. You may slap a man in 
the face, hut he won’t like it; and 








you may slap a man with a rating 
and he won’t be satisfied until it is 
removed. 

Practices of companies vary 
greatly on this matter of extra pre- 
mium removals. Some contend that 
a rating, once applied, should never 
be removed. They argue that to 
remove the better or improved risks 
from the mortality class to which 
they were assigned causes the re- 
mainder of the group to be that much 
worse, and the true mortality of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Inevitable Reissue—Continued 


group to be much greater than ex- 
pected. Their argument is not with- 
out merit. Of any impaired group, 
some are almost bound to get better 
and others worse. If premiums are 
lessened for those who improve, it is 
reasonable to assess even higher 
premiums for those who get worse 
in order to strike a balance. Of 
course the latter can’t be done. 

I wonder if those companies stick 
by their guns when they face com- 
petition. I’m positive, as an insured, 


I would tell them to go to blazes. 
Surely, if a man can improve his 
physical, occupational, or moral 
standing, he is deserving of consider- 
ation. If actuarial computations of 
substandard premiums are not pre- 
dicted on this contingency, then there 
is something wrong with our system. 


Possibilities 


In recent years there have been 
tremendous strides in medicine, hy- 
giene, and safety education. Current 
wonder drugs have had much to do 
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Liberal, 


The Lincoln National field man offers sub- 
standard coverage as broad, as liberal, and as 
sound as modern underwriting and actuarial 
science can make it. Backed by a company 
with 39 continuous years of experience in the 
substandard field, he brings the comfort and 
protection of life insurance to impaired risks 
with expected mortality as high as 500% and 
at ages up to 70. 


Lincoln National’s broad, substandard cov- 
erage is another reason for our proud claim 


that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its name indicates its character 








with stretching the average length « 
life. Industry has made such strides 
in safety measures that it takes price 
in its accident records. Some stec! 
mills claim you are safer at work 
than at home. Alcoholics Anonymous 
has stepped in with a psychological 
approach that has helped many a 
pathological drinker. And SO, on 
and on, we have a more satisfactory 
mortality. 

Since it appears reasonable to be- 
lieve that we shall enjoy a better 
mortality than was anticipated be- 
cause of improved knowledge and 
environment, why shouldn’t we al- 
leviate the burden of extra premium 
to those who can qualify? 

Remember, too, an error could 
have slipped into the original diag- 
nosis, or in the medical examiner's 
report, or in the inspection findings. 
The value ot a medical or inspection 
is largely dependent upon how good 
the man was who made it, the in- 
formants who gave it, or the under- 
writer who interpreted it. 

One doctor reads bloodpressure 
the minute a man steps into his office. 
Conceivably such a recording will 
be higher than that of another doctor 
who waits ten minutes, or who re- 
ports his second or third reading. 

These are onlv a few of the in- 
numerable reasons an insured may 
be entitled to a review of a rating. 
Many, many more could be cited. 
But, as good a reason as any, though 
not as charitable, is that dark shadow 
of your competitor who will gladly 
step in where you step out. 

Somehow or other your competi- 
tors always seem to be around the 
corner. Even though you may feel 
that they select their risks by tossing 
a coin, you must admit they keep 
you alert and on your toes. It is 
quite easy to fall asleep at the switch 
without an occasional prod. 

It is really quite natural for two 
companies to react quite differently 
to the same applicant. After all, 
isn't underwriting in good part a 
matte of judgment ? Two companies 
processing applications from the 
same applicant will probably use 
different examiners and possibly dif 
ferent inspection sources. This re 
sults in at least a variation of the 
same story, and possibly two stories 
quite apart from each other. 

Drunkenness is a matter of degree. 


How drunk is drunk? Where doe: 
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social drinking end and pathological 


begin? Suppose a Sunday school- 
teaching informant relates a drink- 
ing history of an applicant to a Sun- 
day school-teaching inspector, who, 
in turn, writes it up for a Sunday 
school-teaching underwriter. It is 
not unreasonable to presume that 
the ultimate interpretation and action 
will be more severe than the same 
circumstance handled by a trio of im- 
moral drunks. 


let your agent get the rated policy 
and he squawks. Why shouldn’t he? 
(nce he squawks, you reinvestigate, 
unless your file 1s quite authentic. 
Possibly you checked a little further 
than the other company. Maybe they 
are going to be embarrassed when 
they learn of your report. Having 
once reinvestigated, and being still 
convinced you are right, you must 
make up your mind whether you 
are man or mouse. You should 
underwrite on your convictions, not 
the other company’s. Remember, 
the undertaker buries the doctor's 
mistakes, but time will reveal yours. 


One certain method of incurring 
rating reviews is to place permanent 
ratings on decreasing hazards. | 
refer to those cases where 200% 
mortality is charged during the first 
year after recovery, but if the appli- 
cant waits and applies in the second 
vear, 150% is applicable. Another 
year’s wait, and he can have stand- 
ard. No smart agent will leave you 
alone. Possibly automatic reductions 
of extra premiums, or level extras 
for longer periods will help. 


Agents think of everything. In 
our shop at one of our conventions, 
a big producer asked that we review 
forty rated and rejected cases of 
his during the previous year. He 
was playing percentages. Figured 
we couldn’t be heels and say no 
forty times running. 


Insurability 


Removal of occupational extras 
when some other impairment has 
come into being has always been a 
controversial issue. Mr. Evans of 
Guardian Life answered this ques- 
tion beautifully before the 1936 con- 
vention of the Home Office Life. Un- 
derwriters. He contended that a man 
was placed in a special mortality 
class, not for any specific impair- 
ment, but on the basis of his in- 
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Success through Sincerity 


One of the most helpful steps in an under- 
writer's climb to success is the sincerity which 
his own personal conviction generates. This 
sincerity is more eloquent and has more in- 
fluence than his words can ever have. This 
sincerity must come from a deep faith in his 
job, his company, and above all, in the service 


Equipped with this faith and sincerity, even 
the average man can aspire to climb the 
highest pinnacle of achievement .. . with- 
out them, even the talented man is doomed 


to slip and stumble in his climb to SUCCESS. 
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surability as a whole. If the man 
was to be revaluated later because 
a certain phase of his insurability 
had improved, then at the time of 
revaluation his insurability should 
again be appraised. If some new im- 
pairment made him just as bad or 
even a worse risk than before, rat- 
ing should not be removed. I agree 
with this thinking and’ believe we 
sometimes forget that .ratings are 
applied on the basis of the whole of 
insurability. ee i 


What is the answer to all this? 
What can be. done to eliminate or 
reduce reissues and reratings? 

One sure way is to go stuffed 
shirt! Assume a holier than thou 
attitude. .Don’t tell the agent why 
you took adverse action. Put on a 
blank ‘expression when he asks why 
and tell him it is none of his business. 
You may lose the agent, but. he 
can't fight) if he“doesn’t know what 
he is fighting about. 

~ (Continued on the next page) 








Inevitable Reissue—Continued 


Another sure way is to go liberal. 
Issue everything asked for to begin 
with. It is not especially healthy, but 
you can pay extra commission dol- 
lars through underwriting if you 
are foolish enough. 


Sell the Rating 


Most certainly wrong is to rate 
a policy Table X, pay the agent full 
commissions on the extra, and then 





PENSION 
PLANS 





Employee Pension Plans are 
Underwritten by The Life 
Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia through group contracts 
and Pension Trusts. 


Deposit Administration con- 
tracts are written on 50 or 
more lives. Other Group 
Annuity contracts are written 
on as few as 10 lives. 


Trained Home Office repre- 
sentatives analyze individual 
cases and tailor plans to fit 
specific needs. This service 
is offered at no obligation to 
interested employers. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 








remove the rating after one year. 
Looks like everyone loses on this 
kind of a deal except the agent. 
Maybe flat extras without commis- 
sions should be applied where 
eventual recovery can or may be 
expected, or where judgment gov- 
erns the rating. Then at least you 
are compensated for the extra risk 
if the rating is later removed. 


There is one way of materially 
cutting down reratings. You as an 
underwriter can do a double job by 
also being a salesman. If you must 
rate a policy, sell that rating to the 
agent. Sell by explanation. Ofttimes 
a simple explanation to the agent 
solves the whole problem. You find 
he agrees with you and, in agreeing, 
he has no desire to argue. 

Every agent doesn’t understand 
the full significance of a heart mur- 
mur or a coronary condition. Re- 
member you are the expert, not he. 
After all the applicant may be lead- 
ing a normal life, even partaking of 
sports and such. Don't criticize the 
agent if he is fooled or bewildered. 
Explain what a coronary is and what 
it does, and how it is subject to re- 
currence. 

Competition doesn’t enter into 
every case. Actually if you were to 
examine all your applications, you 
would find competitive cases a small 
proportion of the whole. They just 
stand out and seem more frequent 
than they actually are. The squeaky 
wheel is the one that gets the grease. 
Imagine yourself confronting an ap- 
plicant and trying to sell a rated pol- 
icy if you didn’t know what you 
were talking about. Sounds tough. 
Let’s help that agent and load him 
with ammunition for the sale. It 
ought to be a part of our job. We 
would make friends of all the men in 
the field and prove ourselves valu- 
able assets to our companies. 

When another company offers a 
lower rate, explanations are difficult 
and you are on the spot. Moan if 
you will when that other underwriter 
undercuts you, but don’t expect 
sympathy from him. He is probably 
laughing at yOu. 

There is Coftisoiatiott in some 
words of wisdo6tn that Spinoza left 
with us 4f@ Which ran something 
like this, “Mati is the cruelest of all 
animals. beeaiis¢ he created Hell for 
thosé of his fellowmen who didn’t 
agtéé With him.” 





Q. AND A. BOOK 


HE Life Underwriters Associa 
}e~ of Canada currently is dis 
tributing the second edition of the 
popular “Question and Answer 
Book” to its members. This book. 
of 112 pages, contains more than 100 
questions and answers concerning 
life insurance in Canada. The pur 
pose is to provide all field represent 
atives and employees of the 50-odd 
British, United States and Canadian 
companies operating in Canada with 
authoritative information on all 
phases of the business. 

The 14 chapters making it up have 
the following headings: Nature of 
Life Insurance; Life Insurance in 
Canada; The International Business 
of Canadian Life Insurance Compa- 
nies; Government Supervision; 
Sources of Life Insurance; Forms 
of Life Insurance; The Cost of Life 
Insurance; Life Insurance Benefit 
Payments; Lapses; Surrenders and 
Changes; The Agency System; In- 
vestments ; Economic Power ; Indus- 
trial Life Insurance and Group Life 
Insurance. 

It is somewhat like the Fact Book 
put out by the Institute of Life In- 
surance, except it is geared more 
directly to the soliciting agent so as 
to enable him to answer quickly and 
authoritatively practically any ques- 
tion that may be put to him regard- 
ing life insurance. 


PRIVATE PLACEMENT STUDY 


NEW exhaustive study of pri- 

vate placements has_ recently 
been completed by E. V. Hale & 
Company, of 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. In 
general, it includes the large majority 
of such investments made by life 
insurance companies having $10.- 
000,000 or more in assets. Some 170 
of such companies from the 214 
solicited ftirnished the information. 
This compares with the 1948 study 
where feqtiests were made to 95 
companies and 85 responded. 

Thé study probably represents the 
most ¢omplete work on this par- 
ticular phase of investments cover- 
ing the year 1949 that is available. 
Copies may be secured from the 
publisher at $25 each. 
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BLINDNESS 


HERE are an estimated 260,- 

000 blind Americans, a me- 

tropolis of darkness larger 
than the population of Syracuse, 
Miami, Oklahoma City or Rich- 
mond. In addition, 340,000 Ameri- 
cans have vision that is only barely 
useful. Another 1,000,000 are blind 
in one eye. Some of these people, 
accustomed to seeing only partially, 
do not even know they have sub- 
normal vision. 

Sixty Americans go blind each 
day—22,000 each year. Yet more 
than half of these men and women 
should be able to read this page as 
clearly as you. Medical science has 
the knowledge to prevent at least 50 
per cent of all blindness. But this 
knowledge is worthless if we fail to 
utilize it. 


Achievements 


New medical techniques and 
greater public education has brought 
about gains such as these in prevent- 
ing blindness among children: 

A 50% drop in blindness caused 
by venereal disease since 1936; 

A 25% drop in blindness caused 
by injuries since 1936; 

A 90% drop in blindness due to 
babies’ sore eyes” since 1908. 

However, since 1936 there has 
been a 17% increase in blindness 
among children’ resulting from 
prenatal and hereditary causes. A 
disease called retrolental fibroplasia, 
for example, is causing an increas- 
ing amount of blindness among 
children; this disease usually only 
strikes premature infants. Medical 
science is baffled as to its cause. 
What’s needed is more research on 
retrolental and other diseases which 
rob sight. 

AMONG ADULTS, the number 
oi blind is increasing at the rate of 
4,800 a vear. The reason: there are 
more older people in our population 
as medical science lengthens the life 
span. Thus more people are subject 
to the blinding diseases that strike 
most frequently in later life. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


* 50 per cent of blindness can be 


prevented? 

Our adult population is increasing 
by 4,800 a year? 

* 800,000 Americans are suffering 
from a serious eye disease and 
don't know it? 

* One out of four U. S. school children 

have eye trouble? 

The U. S. spends less than one mil- 
lion dollars on eye research, over 
five million dollars on eye cos- 
metics? 


. 











The total cost of education and 
care of the blind in the United States 
amounts to at least $125,000,000. 
(Figures for many schools and 
agencies working with the blind are 
not included in this total. ) 

Less than $500,000 a year is avail- 
able for organized blindness preven- 
tion work. 

Research on the causes of blind- 
ness and on eye diseases comes to 
less than $1,000,000 a year ($36/,- 
671 for federal agencies and $555,288 
by private agencies). 

A total of less than two-million 
dollars a year on prevention and re- 
search to save sight! Compare that 
figure with the more than five-million 
dollars spent annually for eye cos- 
metics ! 


Causes of Blindness Among Children 


ae Diseases of prenatal 
origin, cause wun- 
known 
eee Infectious diseases 
ee Heredity 
_, errr Injuries 
ay ee Others (tamors, 


poisonings and un- 
known causes) 


Adults 


19%—Cataracts Some 49,000 
Americans are now blind from 
cataracts (a cloudiness of the lens 
of the eye). If these men and women 
submitted to surgery, many could 
see again. But because of ignorance, 


fear, or lack of money, most of them 
postpone treatment and continue to 
live in a world of darkness. 
12%—Glaucoma This disease, 
which usually strikes after 40, is a 
hardening of the eyeball. Pressure 
on the optic and retinal nerves even- 
tually destroys sight. Glaucoma 
means almost certain blindness un- 
less treated, yet some 800,000 Ameri- 
cans have glaucoma and do not 
know it. The early symptoms may be 
indefinite, or even non-existent— 
only an eye doctor can tell. 
23%—Infectious Diseases In 
this category, syphilis wreaks the 
largest toll. However, the “miracle 
drugs’ now make it possible to cure 
syphilis in a short time; the problem 
is to get persons who have been in- 
fected to see their doctor. 
9%—Injuries An _ estimated 
300,000 eye accidents occur each 
year in industrial plants alone, cost- 
ing more than 1,100 workers the 
sight of one or both eyes. 


Prevention 


1. By regular eye examinations 
for school children: 

One out of every four American 
youngsters need eye care. All told, 
there are 6,500,000 school children 
with some type of eye defect. Exami- 
nations should be given periodically 
during the child’s school career. 

There are also 53,000 American 
youngsters who have such poor eyes 
that they cannot read the standard 
school textbooks. At present, 8,000 
of these children are in special sight- 
saving classes where they use books 
printed in large-size type, as well as 
other special reading equipment. But 
there are still an estimated 45,000 
children who need special education 
methods. Most of them live in rural 
areas. 

2. By guarding against accidents: 

A recent study shows that some 
85,000 eye accidents occur yearly 
among American school children. 
About 1,000 of these accidents are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Blindness—Continued 


so serious that the child loses the 
sight of one or both eyes. Boys in- 
jure their eyes about three times as 
often as girls, and children in grades 
seven through nine run up the high- 
est eye-accident toll. Mishaps occur 
most frequently during play or 
sports (67% of the total). Most of 
these happen when the play is un- 
supervised. 


3. By taking proper care of the 
eyes: 

Eyes that are free from disease 
will never “wear out” from too much 
use. Beware of cinders and other 
sharp objects in the eye. If a cinder 
will not wash out easily, it should be 
removed by a physician who can do 
the job properly. 


4. By periodic eye examinations 
—especially after 40: 








Pcnnatties the $10 per day hospital- 
ization and $300 surgical group insur- 
ance program which our company has 
added to our group life and pension 
programs as a most valuable addition 
fo security provided for Pan-American 
agents. And all this at no cost to us!” 





Francis J. Selman 


President, Dynamo Club 1949-50 


in Addition, Pan-American Offers 


Merchandise Such As 


x* THE MODIFIED 3 


(which is sweeping the country) 


* THE 6 STAR SPECIAL 


JUVENILE POLICY 


(a complete education plan) 


PLUS 


A CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER 
MEN WITH UNEXCELLED HOME 
OFFICE SERVICE and UNDERWRITING 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice President & Agency Director 








For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





Since glaucoma and cataract—as 
well as body ailments such as dis 
betes and cardiovascular diseases 
which affect the eye—strike most 
frequently in later life, each person 
over 40 should visit his eye doctor 
at least every two years for a check- 
up. Some 800,000 Americans have 
glaucoma and don’t know it because 
the early symptoms of the disease are 
vague and sometimes non-existent. 

5. By helping to support sight- 
conservation efforts: 

If an estimated 110,000 people are 
to be saved from needless blindness 
during the next decade, there must 
be a greatly intensified campaign of 
education. There must also be a 
stepped-up program of research in- 
to the causes of blindness, and more 
study on better methods for treat- 
ing the sight-robbing diseases. 

Blindness prevention is a job for 
everyone—the parent, the teacher, 
the worker, the businessman—as 
well as the doctor, the nurse, and the 
public health officer. 

Every American must learn how 
he can safeguard vision. 

REMEMBER: More than half of 
all blindness can be prevented. 


National Society 


Prevention of blindness is a many- 
sided job. It calls for the closest 
teamwork on the part of the physi- 
cian, the eye specialist and the 
general public; the nurse and the 
patient ; the teacher and the parent ; 
the public health official, the social 
worker, and the safety engineer ; and 
on the part of labor and management 
in industry. 

At the center of this far-flung team 
is the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. It functions 
as a clearing house, stimulating and 
coordinating activities in all fields 
of sight conservation. These activi- 
ties include: regular vision tests for 
growing children; special classes for 
partially seeing children; accident 
prevention ; continuing efforts to in- 
form the public on dangers to eye- 
sight; research into the causes of 
blindness. 

In these and other ways, the Na- 
tional Society works to conserve 
vision. 

Prepared by the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 


19, N. Y., as part of its September 1950, cai- 
paign of public education to conserve sight. 
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e¢ ORE and more of your 

[Vi agents and supervisory staff 
will be called back into service 
whether you like it or not,” Charles 
|. Zimmerman, CLU, told the two- 
day Atlantic Alumni Management 
Conference. 

“The tempo of the draft of young 
men for military service will step up 
after the fall elections,” he said. 
“We might as well prepare our- 
selves now to live with this serious 
manpower situation.”” Mr. Zimmer- 
man is Associate Managing Director 
of the Agency Management Assn. 

Approximately 115 general agents, 
managers and home office graduates 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion's Schools in Agency Manage- 
ment attended the conference. 

“Competition from war industry 
and higher salaried jobs in other 
businesses surely will be one of the 
serious problems you must face in 
the near future,” Mr. Zimmerman 
declared. “Some of your men will 
be asking themselves where they can 
best serve the nation; they will 
wonder whether their place is in 
some other business, in military 
service or in life insurance. 

“It they choose to continue to 
serve in the life insurance business, 
they will be performing a far more 
valuable service to the nation than 
many of them realize. The inflation- 
ary trend is one of the most serious 
matters facing this nation; every 
time an agent encourages a man to 
buy life insurance, he is helping to 
stem the inflationary trend. Life 
insurance is not getting its share of 
the ‘disposable income’ of the Ameri- 
can people; if more of it went into 
life insurance and less into tele- 
vision sets, automobiles and other 
luxury items, the inflation threat 
would be minimized.”’ 


Mr. Zimmerman earlier presented 
impressive figures showing the enor- 
mous development in the American 
economy during the 1940-1950 
period. These figures bore out his 
contention that the life insurance 
salesman was not getting his share 
of the vast spending power of the 
American people, and that Ameri- 
cans actually were underinsured. 
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ATLANTIC ALUMNI MEETING 


Richard E. Myer, New York 
Manager, Mutual Life of New York, 
was the moderator of a panel which 
dealt with the problem of recruiting 
career men under today’s unusual 
conditions. Serving with him on the 
panel were E. Craig Sweeten, Jr., 
Assistant Director, University Place- 
ment Service, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Paul A. Norton, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, New York 
Life; Kkdwin R. Erickson, General 
Agent, Buffalo, John Hancock; 
Henry M. Faser, General Agent, 
Boston, Penn Mutual. 

One of the questions discussed 
was whether it was wise to contract 
young men who are of draft age. 
Mr. Myer expressed the consensus 
of the panel when he stated that “we 
must give young men an opportunity 
to get started in life insurance even 
if they are of draft age; we cannot 
deny them this opportunity simply 
because of draft status.” 

Mr. Sweeten explained that one of 
the reasons recruiting off the 
campus had met with little success 
was that this activity was not being 
carried on through the home office. 
Recruiting college men through 
agencies only served to confuse 
things, he said. Home offices can 
do the job better and more efficiently, 
he told the meeting. 


Selection and Supervision 


Mr. Herbert W. Florer, General 
Agent, Boston, Aetna Life, presided 
at the Friday morning session. Mr. 
Florer also is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Atlantic Alumni. Dr. S. Rains 
Wallace, Director of Research, 
Agency Management Association, 
opened the discussion on selection 
and supervision. He urged the group 
to “recognize failures early and help 
them get into a field in which they 
have a fighting chance to succeed.” 

Dr. Wallace introduced data 
showing that agent failures can be 
detected in second-quarter produc- 
tion. The best managers in the 
business, he said, are those doing a 
good job of postselection; that is, 
weeding out those who inevitably 
will fail. Turning to the subject of 
supervision, Dr. Wallace said: 


“Morale is created by good super- 
vision. Managers should do more 
field work with the agent; see your 
men in action. The football coach 
leans more heavily on the movie 
camera than on any other training 
and coaching tool. The coach sees 
what his men do in action, where it 
counts most. The same is true of 
managers of agencies.” 

Dr. Wallace recommended the use 
of the Sales Method Index as a 
supervisory tool. By using this de- 
vice, Dr. Wallace declared, managers 
can study what the agent is doing 
“in action” such as his prospecting 
methods, his market and other im- 
portant phases of his work. 

Frank B. Alberts, General Agent, 
Rochester, Aetna Life, was moder- 
ator of the panel. Other members 
were John D. Marsh, General Agent, 
Washington, Lincoln National; 
Robert B. Pitcher, General Agent, 
Boston, John Hancock; William A. 
Arnold, General Agent, Harrisburg, 
Penn Mutual; Salvatore Scrudato, 
Manager, Irvington, New Jersey, 
Metropolitan. 

Stanton G. Hale, Vice President, 
Mutual Life of New York, presented 
a summary of the meeting. “We in 
life insurance are selling a warehouse 
with food, clothing and shelter in 
it,” he declared. “In recent years, 
inflation has taken some of the food, 
clothing and shelter out of the ware- 
house. We need to tell this story to 
our policyowners and our prospects. 
We have got to show them how 
underinsured they really are. 

‘As was suggested here earlier, 
the football coach and the manager 
have much in common. The coach 
must give sincerity and friendship 
to his players; the manager must do 
the same for his agents and office 
staff. The coach’s personality is re- 
flected in his team ; in the same way, 
the manager reflects his personality 
in his agency.” 


New Officers 


Arthur V. Youngman, General 
Agent, New York, Mutual Benefit, 
was elected President; Herbert W. 
Florer, Vice President; John D. 
Marsh, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Agent's Viewpoint—from page |4 


Question 3—-What type of adver- 
tising produced by your company is 
most effective for you? 439% said 
direct mail ; 35% said prestige build- 
ing material; 29% said newspaper 
advertising ; 26% said national mag- 
azine advertising ; 22% said wall cal- 
endars ; 18% said sales literature. 


Radio Desirable 


Question 4—What one type of ad- 
vertising not now produced by your 
company would prove most helpful 
to you? Among large companies, 
agents asked for (1) local newspaper 
advertising; (2) radio program; 
(3) wall calendars. In medium com- 
pany group, requests were for (1) 
national magazine advertising; (2) 
local newspaper advertising; (3) 
radio program. In small company 
group, agents asked for (1) direct 
mail; (2) radio program; (3) local 
newspaper advertising. 

Question 5—Do you think your 
company produces too much adver- 
tising, or not enough? 5% said too 
much ; 74% said not enough. 
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A Complete Line of 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
POLICIES 


Inu Addition te 


You can make real money—even in a small town— 
with our Direct Agent’s Contract. Territory open 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Louisi- 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVIN GS 


ial 
M/S SOUR/S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUALLEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 
coe ’ 


Question 6—Do you approve of 
your company’s over-all advertising 
program? 72% said Yes; 25% said 
No. 

Question 7—Ilf you checked “No” 
in Question 8, what is your major 
criticism? Mr. Noyes said it was 
not possible to tabulate a specific 
trend. He said, however, that criti- 
cisms were almost completely con- 
structive and the number of agents 
who found fault with the existing 
program was negligible. 

Question 8—Do you think your 
company does a good job of keeping 
you informed on advertising material 
available? 79% said Yes; 19% said 
No. 

Question 9—Do you think you are 
given a proper explanation of how 
to use it effectively? 74% said Yes; 
22% said No. 

Question 10—What type of adver- 
tising or publicity have you found 
most effective in building prestige 
and good will with your prospects? 
Among large companies: radio pro- 
gram ; national advertising ; greeting 
cards; direct mail; wall calendars. 
Among medium companies: novel- 
ties; greeting cards; direct mail; 





word of mouth; desk calendars. 
Among small companies : local news- 
paper advertising; novelties; desk 
calendars; cook books; wall cal- 
endars. 


Most Popular 


Question 11—In your opinion, 
what life insurance company has the 
most appealing advertising campaign 
in national magazines? Agents from 
large companies said: New York 
Life, Prudential, Phoenix Mutual, 
Metropolitan, and Northwestern 
Mutual. Agents from medium com- 
panies said: Phoenix Mutual, New 
York Life, Metropolitan, Northwest- 
ern Mutual and John Hancock. 
Agents from small companies said: 
John Hancock, Metropolitan, New 
York Life, Prudential, and Bankers 
Life. 

Mr. Noyes asked that no “quick 
conclusions” be drawn inasmuch as 
the survey was not “industry-wide.” 
However, he made these general ob- 
servations: 

1. A high percentage of the men 
surveved indicated that advertising 
and sales promotion material do play 
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No Greater Gift! 


There is no greater gift a father can leave 
his children than their Mother’s time 
and no greater gift he can give to himself 


and his wife than a secure old age. 
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| An open Letter to 


@ In fact— 


us five years or 


$10,000! 


LET US TELL YOU HOW— 





Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE, 


and Tenn. 


PERSONAL PRODUCERS— 
@ Do you make $15,000? 


10% of our general agents do! | 


@ Do you make $10,000? 


25°%, of our general agents do! 


@ Do you make $8,000? 


60°, of our general agents do! 


General agents who have been with 
more average 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUILD AN bea 
AGENCY AT OUR EXPENSE? ee ee 


| Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
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an important part in their sales op- 
eration. An even larger percentage 
feel that this material is helpful in- 
directly. 

2. The agent in the small company 
finds advertising and sales promo- 
tion more helpful than the agent in a 
large or medium size company. 

3. Direct mail, prestige building 
material, and local newspaper ad- 
vertising are the three types of ad- 
vertising that agents feel are most 
effective for them. They also have a 
ven for radio programs. They seem 
to feel a need for more prestige build- 
ing material. 

4. The big majority of agents feel 
that their company does not produce 
enough advertising. 

5. The agents feel that the com- 
panies are doing a good job of pro- 
moting the material they produce. 

Prescribing 

The guiding principle of any ad- 
vertising program should be—What 
do we as a company want to accom- 
plish through advertising, and how 
can we reach that objective most ef- 
fectively and most economically ?— 
Mr. Noyes stated. He went on to 
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say, ““When a doctor prescribes for 
a patient, he seldom bases the treat- 
ment upon what the patient thinks 





86 new members from 30 companies 
joined during the year. The Association's 
membership now totals 412, representing 
206 companies, for an all-time high. Three 
research projects were issued during the 
year and three more are in the process 
of completion. 











would be good for him. He pre- 
scribes what his training and experi- 
ence tell him is the best known cure. 
However, let’s not overlook the fact 
that his diagnosis 1s based upon a 
thorough knowledge of his patient’s 
problem. And we, as specialists have 
that obligation. But with this infor- 
mation at hand, our responsibility is 
to give the agent not what he says 
he wants, but what we know he 
needs.” 

He said that the advertising man 
has another responsibility, also: “to 
be certain that agents understand 
the objectives of the company’s ad- 
vertising program,.”’ When properly 
informed, on a continuous and em- 
phatic basis, the field men will be 
found to be your truly staunch sup- 
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» Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
bs ‘Tennessee and Alabama. For information write: 
| B. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 


Shenandoah Life 
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2. Vested Renewals — o 
Unsurpassed. 
3. Bonus on 
| Quality Business. 
4. Personalized 
Home Office Service. 


5. Attractive Retirement 
Plan. ee 
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porters, and they will realize that 
advertising is a field for the experts, 
he continued. 

Commenting on the results of the 
survey, Mr. Noyes said that, “a big 
majority of agents endorse our ef- 
forts.”” He cautioned that this is no 
cause for jubilation or self-bestowed 
bouquets. Rather it presents a ter- 
rific challenge to all advertising men 
to extend and intensify the effective- 
ness of their advertising. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


STORY of Human Security is 
A ithe title of a book whose publica- 
tion coincided with the 75th anni- 
versary of the company. It covers 
the growth of the Prudential and 
was written by Earl Chapin May 
and Will Oursler. In brief, it por- 
trays the company from Dryden to 
Shanks and from a one-story office 
to a nation-wide organization serv- 
ing 26,000,000 policyholders. 

It is priced at $5.00 per copy and 
is published by Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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them, will be mentioned—without, of 
course, the solutions. 

To take the attitude that all of 
our problems following World War 
II have been mastered would, of 
course, be a fallacy. They have been 
with us for the past five years, and 
some of them have become more 
common-place and now appear of 
less significance—perhaps because 
more have come to our attention— 


but I am inclined to believe that it is 
partly due to our being better 
equipped by experience and knowl- 
edge to deal with them. Some of 
these problems had to do with Selec- 
tive Service Deferments, 4-F'’s, 
CDD’s, hazardous occupations in all- 
out war mobilization, black market 
operations, finances, poor environ- 
ment in temporarily heavily popu- 
lated war activities centers, etc. It is 
my opinion that we are faced again 
with these same problems, together 





Life Insurance 


Hospitalization 


Medical Care 


Insurance 


ALFRED MacARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 





Accident and Health Insurance 


Surgical Benefits 


All forms of Group Insurance 


CENTRAL LIFE 
OF ILLINOIS 


Founded 1905 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


a neighborly company 


Company 


J. HARRY WOOD 
President 








with new ones not present 5-|') 
years ago. We now have jet-pro- 
pelled planes which fly at supersonic 
speeds, possibility of atomic, hydro- 
gen and improved bacteriological 
warfare, all of which are primarily, 
although perhaps not exclusively, ce- 
signed to annihilate human beings on 
wholesale scales. This could mean, 
and most experts certainly predict 
such, that when our next World War 
comes, death and destruction will not 
be confined to combatants, but a 
great toll will be taken from our 
civilian population. There does not 
seem to be a question any more of 
WHETHER this third world con- 
flict will come—the question seems 
to be WHEN. 


War Clauses 


The manner in which the industry 
is handling the war clause situation 
places a very great responsibility on 
those of us charged with selection. 
| refer to the almost general practice 
of individual consideration of appli- 
cants who are potential members of 
the armed forces, in an effort to 
avoid, at least to some degree, anti- 
selection. Individual consideration, 
whether with this type of applicant 
or some other, should always have 
the highest degree of considered 
judgment which can be gained only 
by experience and training. I feel 
that the institution of life insurance 
cannot, because of this method of 
handling a very difficult industry- 
wide problem, be accused of a 
monopolistic practice. Certainly, we 
can all attest to the fact that there 
has been a total lack of uniformity. 
In no other one practice, I think, is 
our business showing a higher de- 
gree of competitive spirit which has 
resulted in the American people be- 
ing the most life insurance conscious 
of any in the world. 


Medical Statements 


Our last war brought about a defi- 
nite shortage of doctors on the home 
front. Doctors, with years of general 
practice, were required for war serv- 
ice. The resulting interruption of 
their practice and decreased number 
of younger ones beginning practice, 
was felt by all life companies in 
Medical Departments and for ex- 
aminations, and especially by Home 
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Office Underwriters in securing at- 
tending physicians’ statements ex- 
plaining medical histories. Hardly 
had they re-established their practice 
when they were being recalled, 
thereby re-creating one of our severe 
problems at a time when we thought, 
or at least hoped, it had been just 
about solved. 

The fairly general increase in ex- 
amination fees—which has not and 
probably never will be too readily 
accepted by many companies—has 
also added to the problems of our 
profession. Witness the many com- 
panies which are revising non-med- 
ical limits in an effort to overcome 
increased expenses without the 
necessity of increasing premium 
rates with a resulting increase in 
the cost of protection for the public. 
All of which means added responsi- 
bilities for the Home Office Under- 
writer. 


Personnel 


Many of you, I know, are already 
feeling the pinch of personnel prob- 
lems at this time because of the cur- 
rent situation. There is every indi- 
cation that this problem will not only 
continue, but grow for many com- 
panies. We will meet this problem 
just as we have in all former emer- 
gencies—by using temporary ex- 
pediencies, many of which will be- 
come permanent, and_ personally 
devoting more time and attention to 
working details, which a great many 
of us have delegated to others. We 
will have to be better stewards of our 
working time. 

We should give considerable time 
and attention to recruiting, training 
and developing new personnel, just 
as our brothers in the field. To as- 
sist in helping solve this problem, 
our Joint Education and Examina- 
tion Committee should continue to 
grow in importance. 

While we are wrestling with our 
newer and _ increased problems, 
others are continuous. They are— 
like taxes and poor relations—with 
us all the time—through pre-war, 
war, post-war and peace periods, all 
alike. 

As underwriters, while we con- 
tinue to devote a major part of our 
time and efforts to underwriting 
problems, we must recognize our re- 
sponsibility with respect to broader 
company and industry problems. 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


now writes 


5-10-15 and 20-YEAR 
TERM INSURANCE 


Ages 60 to 64 inclusive 


and 


MODIFIED 2 and 5 LIFE 


Ages 60 to 65 inclusive 


These hard-to-find plans are especially suit- 
able for those unusual types of Business and 
Partnership Cases where coverage of risks 
over 60 is sought at low premium cost. 


OUR 2nd CENTURY 





Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 








It has been said, very aptly I 
think, that the objective of any life 
insurance company should be, and 
usually is, to regularly acquire a 
good volume of properly selected 
business at adequate premium rates. 
Such attainment makes for healthy 
growth and sound progress of the 
company. Three very important 
basic functions are involved in this 
objective. First, we look to the 
Agency for the regular acquisition 
of a good volume of business. The 
Underwriting Department is respon- 


sible for the proper appraisal and 
classification of the business. The 
Actuary provides adequate premium 
rates. 

For a company to enjoy its max- 
imum growth, there should at all 
times exist a sympathetic and har- 
monious understanding of mutual 
problems between the home office un- 
derwriter and the agency. Just as 
we in the home office have a right to 
expect of the agency certain things, 
the men in the agency have a right 


(Continued on the next page) 
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to expect things from us. On the 
one hand, we expect the agency, 
above all things, to be honest in fol- 
lowing prescribed underwriting poli- 
cies of the company, and on the other 
hand, the agency expects from us 
the same honesty in applying such 
policies, as well as promptness. Once 
the application is written and all in- 
formation required has been fur- 
nished, the agent wants action. 
Strange as it may seem to some of 
us, there are some few cases—and 
I use these words very loosely 
when the agent does not like the ac- 
tion he gets. Such cases, as rarely 
or as often as they may occur, are 
the kind which try the soul of a 
home office underwriter. The mu- 
tual understanding of our common 
problems, which very definitely can- 
not be developed overnight, come to 
our assistance at such times. Quite 
frequently in such cases, we are 
called upon to use our very highest 
degree of tact and ability, and if 
you've never had such a case, | 
would suggest that you begin NOW 
to cultivate an inexhaustible supply 
of tact for your inevitable baptism 





under fire if you expect to continue 
in home office underwriting ! 

As home office underwriters, in 
ordér to carry out our responsibility 
in the over-all objective of our com- 
pany and industry, we must closely 
guard against popular clamor or 
pressure as a substitute for consid- 
ered judgment based upon experi- 
ence and training. 


Public Relations 


Our industry is furnishing the 
most widely used method of estab- 
lishing family protection and sav- 
ings. This means that we are making 
possible something which the Ameri- 
can people need and want. The 
confidence of the public must be 
merited in order for the trust to be 
continued. Therefore, our business 
can ill afford, especially today, to un- 
necessarily risk public disapproval. 
In all of our actions, we must be 
eternally vigilant in safe-guarding 
that which it has taken years to 
build. 

We underwriters can take pride 
in the fact that our specialized work 
has greatly contributed to the sound- 
ness of our business, which has en- 
abled half of the people of our coun- 
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try to voluntarily increase thei) 
family protection approximately 200 
billion dollars over the last forty 
years. The unprecedented volume oi 
life insurance in force is backed by 
approximately sixty billions of dol 
lars of assets, composed almost en 
tirely of investments in our Ameri 
can way of life. 

The practice of issuing life insur 
ance policies on risks with physica! 
or occupational hazards has_ been 
developed, we think, on a sound 
basis over the past half century. 
This practice accounts for, it is esti- 
mated, 6% of the ordinary lite in- 
surance in force. More than four 
million ordinary policies are now in 
force on people who did not quality 
for regular standard premium poli- 
cies. We, as underwriters, should 
be proud of the development of this 
tvpe of life insurance on the part of 
our industry and, particularly, for 
the contribution which we _ have 
made. 

Our work, being one of the major 
functions of the industry, 1s one in 
which we should at all times strive to 
justify the continued confidence of 
the public, in our everyday work, 
and living. 
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Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
of "old timers" of its field 
force . .. men who can 
testify that every month 
is a good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- 
tracts, close home office 
support, consistent train- 
ing programs and sales 


every month "good" with 
Occidental! 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Clarence Rogers 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Occidental Life salutes 
Clarence F, Rogers of 
ob ena ty 
° . whose twenty-five years 
promotion aid... keep with 
made up of 300 "good" 
months. Clarence Rog- 
ers, now on his I/4ist 
“app-a-week". record 
. still finds time 
to engage in civic and 
fraternal activities as 
well as to hunt elk in 
season. Yes, we salute 
oom you — Clarence Rogers =~” 
RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA — on 


versary 


Colorado, 


the Company is 


- 25th anni- 





More than One ae 
and a Half Million — 
Policies in Force << 


AMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
| from branches located in more than 20 

countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 






















SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA A 
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ORDINARY BUYERS 


HE adult buyer of Ordinary 

life insurance today tends to 

pay his premiums more times 
per year than the 1942 buyer, it is 
found in Agency Management As- 
sociation’s third publication in the 
1949 buyer series. 

Average number of premiums a 
year for those buying from the 
Ordinary agent has increased from 
3.1 to 3.7 in the last seven years. 
There has been a decline in the pro- 
portion of policies paid for semi- 
annually with a corresponding in- 
crease in the proportion paid for 
quarterly and monthly. 

For sales made by the Combina- 
tion agent, the principal change since 
1942 has been a decrease in the 
proportion of policies paid for 
quarterly with an accompanying in- 
crease in monthly types of business. 
-xcluding debit business, the aver- 
age number of payments per year 
made by the Combination agent's 
buyers 1s 3.9, only slightly higher 
than the average for sales by 
Ordinary agents. 


Beneficiary 


Buyer report #3 examines charac- 
teristics of the beneficiary and the 
sales transaction and answers the 
questions: For whom do they buy? 
How do they buy? and What hap- 
pens after the application is made? 
This is the concluding report in the 
adult buyer series; the first two 
are: Who Buys Ordinary Life In- 
surance? and What Do They Buy? 
Now in preparation by the Associa- 
tion are studies of the juvenile 
market, and special studies which 
will include one on the characteristics 
of the insured and insurance for 
placed and not-taken policies. The 
complete buyer study is the most 
comprehensive project of its kind 
ever to be undertaken. 

Studied for the first time and re- 
ported in the third installment is the 
factor of proportion of premium paid 
with the application. More than halt 
of the Ordinary agent’s buyers pay 
no cash with their applications for 
insurance, the Association finds. 
Cash payments of $25 or more are 
made by only 23 per cent of the male 
buyers and 19 per cent of the women 
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buyers. But for about one-third of 
the policies, the entire first premium 
is paid with the application. When 
cash is paid with the application, the 
amount tends to be directly pro- 
portional to the size of the policies. 
Policies with no cash accompanying 
the application tend to be slightly 
larger than the average, but there 
appears to be no other indication of 
a relationship between size of policy 
and ratio of cash payment to pre- 
mium. 

Discounting debit Ordinary poll- 
cies which must be applied for with 
an accompanying cash payment, the 
proportion of policies sold by the 
Combination agent without cash 1s 
51 per cent for males, 48 per cent 
for females. For more than half of 
the policies (including debit) sold 
by Combination agents, the entire 
first premium is paid with the ap- 
plication. There appears to be a 
tendency for the ratio of cash to 
premium to be smaller for the larger 
size policies. These differences from 
the Ordinary agent's experience 
seem to be due to the effect of the 
Combination agent’s debit policies. 

The “How do they buy” section of 
this report also shows that 7/1 per 
cent of the sales by Ordinary agents 
to males are made by tull-time 
agents who write Ordinary lite only. 
Kor females, this figure is 74 per 
cent. For all adults buying trom 
Ordinary agents, the volume pro- 
portion sold by full-time Ordinary 
agents closely agrees with the 
number proportion. These findings 
are very similar to those of 1942. 

rokers, however, sell larger- 
than-average policies. For sales to 
men, brokers account for six per 
cent of the total number and eight 
per cent of the total volume. For 
sales to women, the figures are six 
per cent and nine per cent. Lhe 
average sale by brokers to males 1s 
$9,150 as compared with $6,580 tor 
all other sales to males and to females 
$3,300 as compared with $2,330. 

For whom do they buy? Married 
males buying insurance from an 
Ordinary agent name wives as bene- 
ficiaries in 90 per cent of cases; 89 
per cent of married women elect 
their husbands as beneficiaries. In 


the Combination agent’s market, 
these figures are 98 per cent and 
93 per cent. There is,. however, a 
relatively marked tendency for 
females in both markets to name 
children alone as recipients of life 
insurance benefits. In both markets, 
the male policies which name the 
spouse or spouse and children are 
above average in size. 

l'ifty-seven per cent of males and 
48 per cent of females buying from 
Ordinary agents name a contingent 
beneficiary. The Association found 
that male policies which name a con- 
tingent beneficiary, although larger 
in size than those which do not, are 
not so much larger as might be ex- 
pected. There is no difference in the 
average policy size for women who 
do or do not name a second bene- 
ficiary. The Combination agent, 
although less likely to sell policies 
naming a contingent beneficiary, sells 
larger policies when this provision 
is included. The average policy sold 
to men by Combination agents in 
which a contingent beneficiary is 
named is about 1% times as large 
as the average policy in which none 
is named. 


Business Insurance 


Business insurance sales to men 
form a small proportion of the 
Ordinary agent’s total sales by 
number—five per cent—but they ac- 
count for 11 per cent of the volume. 
The average business insurance 
policy is well over twice the average 
size of policies issued for other 


purposes. Business insurance is a 
negligible part of the Ordinary 


agent's female market (one per cent ) 
and of the Combination agent’s 
market (one per cent), but, of 
course, business imsurance policies 
are exceedingly large. 

Ordinary and Combination agents 
score about equally in having policies 
issued as applied for (87 per cent 
and 89 per cent). Policies on the 
lives of females have a better ex- 
perience (92 per cent and 8/7 per 
cent) than those sold to males. For 
Ordinary agents, this is about the 
same as 1942, but there is a de- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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crease in proportion of policies 
issued as applied for by Combination 
agents. 

Males are more likely to refuse to 
accept an issued policy than are 
females, the report shows. Policies 
sold by Ordinary agents are some- 
what more likely to be refused than 
those sold by Combination agents. 
This probably reflects, to some de- 
gree, a tendency on the part of the 
Ordinary agent to apply for alternate 
or additional policies. Within each 
group, there is a tendency for the 
not-taken policies to represent a 
larger proportion by volume than 
by number and to have a larger 
average size. 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS 
OFFICERS 


R. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, vice 

president and medical director 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., was elected president of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America on 
Oct. 19 at the organization’s 59th 
annual meeting. He succeeds Dr. 
H. E. Ungerleider, Equitable So- 
ciety. 

The life insurance medical direc- 
tors, who represent some 200 U. S. 
and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies, participated in a two-day 
scientific meeting. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. William Dock of the 


State University of New York 
College of Medicine, New York City 
and Dr. Roy W. Scott, of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. 

Other officers elected were: first 
vice-president, Dr. Linford H. Lee, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
second vice-president, Dr. Earl C. 
Bonnett, Metropolitan; secretary, 
Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, Prudential ; 
treasurer, Dr. Walter A. Reiter, 
Mutual Benefit; editor of the pro- 
ceedings, Dr. James R. Gudger, 
Mutual Life of New York. 


RETIREMENT LOCALITIES 


N INTERESTING 64-page 

book came across our desk some- 
time ago entitled “Where to Retire 
on a Small Income” by Norman D. 
Ford. Mr. Ford, the founder and 
first president of the Globetrotters 
Club, has been around and is in a 
position to offer practical advice to 
those contemplating retiring on a 
small income from Retirement In- 
come policies, Annuities, Social 
Security or a combination thereof. 
It occurred to us that insurance com- 
panies that have sold Retirement 
policies in the past might want to 
draw the attention of those receiving 
checks to this particular book since 
it could prove beneficial to them. As 
we know, the Retirement policies 
sold several years ago when the 
dollar was worth 100 cents certainly 
do not provide today what was an- 
ticipated at the time the sale was 
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made. By the same token today, 
agents selling life insurance migli 
find the book an aid in pointing ov: 
how little it would cost to provid 
the necessary income through An 
nuities or Retirement Income poli 
cies. This, of course, assumes that 
inflation won't get too much worse 

In thumbing through the book the 
name “‘Yankee Town” struck us as 
interesting and so we started to read 
about it. It develops that the com 
munity, with a population of 400, is 
located on the Gulf Coast of Florida 
and that both hunting and _ fishing 
are excellent there. Believe it or 
not, 3 and 4+ room apartments are 
renting from $25 per month and 
low cost homes are also available for 
purchase. According to Mr. Ford, 
a retired couple can live comfortably 
in that community on an income as 
low as $80 per month. 

Copies of the book can be secured 
from Harian Publications, Green- 
lawn, N. Y. at $1.00 each. 


THRIFTSURANCE PLAN 


N SOME respects, the Thrift- 
mea Plan is the L.I.S.A. 
Plan with disability coverage added 
(see editorial in October edition of 
Best’s Lire INSURANCE News). 
The plan, however, runs for only 
12 or 24 months. The total cost 
to the bank is $1.50 per month per 
$1,000 at risk, with variations de- 
pending on the age bracket. Sav- 
ings units start at $10 per month 
and go up to $100 per month. If the 
depositor is disabled for more than 
14 days in any one month, an amount 
of insurance is paid to the bank cov- 
ering his specified deposit. 

The idea is being offered by 
Thriftsurance Plan Corporation of 
Miami, Florida and the coverage is 
underwritten by group companies. 
The over-all plan offered to 
banks includes Passbooks, Signature 
Cards, advertising material and 
other forms all imprinted with the 
bank’s pame. 

The Miami organization expects 
to make its profit through the sale 
of the printed material to the bank. 
That is, they will buy the material 
in large quantities and sell the bank 
what it needs for its various ac 
counts. The organization estimates 
that the cost to the bank will ap- 
proximate 25¢ per account. 
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SECTION 213 REVISION 


T THE annual Fall Delegate 
Meeting of the New York State 


Assn. of Life Underwriters plans 
were made to conduct a “grassroots” 
campaign to have Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance Law revised. 
This law limits the amount and pre- 
scribes how a life insurance company 
may pay agents and others for the 
solicitation and maintenance of life 
insurance policies. The current ver- 
sion was enacted when dollars were 
worth 100 cents. Under today’s 50 
cent dollar the prescribed limitations 
are creating hardships in many cases. 

The first job of the Delegates rep- 
resenting the various sections of the 
state will be to educate the 4,699 
agents in their territories. The 
agents in turn will visit the Assem- 
blymen and Senators in their dis- 
tricts and point out the defects and 
limitations of the present law and 
show why it should be liberalized. 
Spencer L.. McCarty, C.L.U., execu- 
tive secretary of the State Associa- 
tion and who has done considerable 
research on Section 213, will direct 
the “grassroots” operation. Active 
aid is expected from agency officers 
and other top officials representing 
companies operating in New York 
State, as well as associations repre- 
senting different segments of the 
business. This marks the first co- 
ordinated campaign to bring the law 
up to date and the possibilities of 
accomplishing the objective appear 
favorable. 


HAZARDS 


ALES live more hazardous 

lives than females, according 
to statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, who point 
out that fatal accidents are 2.3 times 
as frequent among males as among 
females. In the latest year for which 
detailed information is available, the 
accident death rate for white males 
was 97.7 per 100,000 and for white 
females 42.8. 


The difference is attributed by 
the statisticians to “generally greater 
venturesomeness, and greater ex- 
posure to risk in occupation, sports, 
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and recreation on the part of the 
male of the spec‘es.”’ 

A higher incidence of accidental 
death among males shows itself even 
in the first year of life, when the 
ratio is about one third greater for 
boy babies than for girl babies, and 
increases steadily throughout the 
school ages and early adult life. The 
difference is at its peak at ages 20 
to 24, where the ratio is more than 
six to one. 

Through the school ages and early 
adult life, the higher mortality 
among males is accounted for largely 
by motor vehicle accidents, drown- 
ing, firearms accidents, and air 
transportation accidents. At the 
working ages, occupational hazards 
become an important factor. 

Starting at about age 25 the gap 
between male and female accident 
deaths closes steadily with advance 
in age until, at ages 75 and over, 
the situation reverses and the male 
rate is somewhat the lower. The 
statisticians suggest that this may 
be due to the probability that aged 
men lead a more sedentary life than 
women, who even at advanced ages 


are likely to take an active part in 
running the household. 

The greatest difference in the vul- 
nerability of males as compared with 
females, is in occupational accidents, 
which are very largely among males. 
Agricultural and air transport acci- 
dent fatalities show a ratio of more 
than 13 to 1, railroad accidents about 
9 to 1, firearms and drowning about 
6 to 1, and motor vehicle deaths 
314 to 1. 





Lady Driver (to mechanic): ‘Can 
you fix this fender so my husband 
won't know | bent it?" 


Mechanic: "No, but | can fix it 
so in a couple of days you can ask 
him how he happened to bend it." 
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Education—from page 25 


“HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN 


To Date 
Date of Contributing Total Con- 


Report Companies tributions 
Sept. 8, 1950 161 $61,318.48 
Sept. 2, 1949 160 59,595.92 
Sept. 9, 1948 138 56,340.00 


“After submitting the Final Re- 
port to the Board of Trustees on 
September 2, 1949, three additional 
companies contributed a total of 
$53.64. This amount increased last 
year’s contributions to $59,649.56 
from 163 companies. Since contri- 
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butions now total $61,318.48, the 
current increase over last year’s total 
figure amounts to $1,668.92: It is ex- 
pected that the number of contribut- 
ing companies will equal or exceed 
last year’s final figure of 163 before 
the end of the year. 

“The $7,500 maximum subscrip- 
tion and the $25 minimum subscrip- 
tion plan was put into effect this 
year. 

“On behalf of the Committee on 
Education and Training, I wish to 
gratefully acknowledge the excellent 
cooperation received from the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, committee members, and 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters.”’ 


REPORT ON THE CONFER- 
ENCE ON LIFE UNDER- 
WRITER EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING HELD AT PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY ON JULY 27 
AND 28, 1950. 


Committee Chairman Ray E. 
Fuller, committee member Roger 
Bourland, and Association repre- 
sentative Charles J. Zimmerman 
participated in this conference at 
Purdue University. 

Mr. Bourland read the entire text 
of the report of the proceedings of 
this conference. Following this read- 
ing of the report the committee dis- 
cussed several of the topics contained 
in the proceedings and voted to rec- 
ommend to the Board of Directors 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion that the statement of purposes 
of an advisory council on life under- 
writer education and training be 
adopted, with certain stated quali- 
fications. The entire content of the 
statement of purposes and the quali- 
fications are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 
OF AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON LIFE UNDERWRITER ED- 
UCATION AND TRAINING: 


It is the sense of this meeting 
that there shall be formed an Ad- 
visory Council on Life Underwriter 
Education and Training. Looking 
toward the accomplishment of that 
objective those in attendance have 
prepared the following suggested 
statement of purposes of such a coun- 
cil, and agree to present and recom- 


mend participation in this movem« :\t 
to the organizations which they re) 
resent. 

It is recognized that the primary 
responsibility for the education and 
training of life underwriters rests in 
the life insurance companies. 

It is desirable and necessary that 
this education and training begin 
immediately upon completion of 
agency contract and continue 
throughout the agents’ career in the 
life insurance business, to the end 
that the public shall receive the best 
possible service. 

Home office education and train- 
ing activities have been and are bhe- 
ing supplemented and complemented 
by institutional education and train- 
ing activities. All such activities 
should be continued. 

The objective of the Advisory 
Council on Life Underwriter Educa- 
tion and Training is to make a thor- 
ough and continuing study of the 
entire field of education and training 
of life insurance agents for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To bring about closer coordina- 
tion of institutional with company 
activities and closer coordination of 
the various institutional activities in 
the field of life underwriter educa 
tion and training. 

2. To encourage the coordination 
of institutional education and train- 
ing programs at progressive levels 
without undesirable duplication. 

3. To bring about within the busi- 
ness of life insurance a broader and 
better understanding of the functions 
and activities of the several organiza 
tions now providing life underwriter 
education and training on an inst! 
tutional basis. 

4. To appraise and evaluate 
courses, text material and teaching 
and training procedures, for the pur- 
pose of considering the advisability 
of suggesting changes which may 
further improve the present high 
standards and quality of work of 
these institutional organizations. 


5. To encourage the enrollment of 
qualified individuals in the courses 
and study groups of these organiza- 
tions. 

6. To bring to the attention of the 
participating organizations problems 
of life underwriter education and 
training that may be solved by re- 
search, and to cooperate in such 
activities. 
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7. To study ways and means to 
insure a wider and more complete 
dissemination of information regard- 
ing the services ot the participating 
organizations to the end that their 
vreater use shall insure the constant 
and progressive improvement of life 
insurance service to the public. 

(Dated at Lafayette, Indiana, this 
28th day of July, 1950.) 

The first meeting of the Advisory 
Council was held at the time of 
the annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, during the week of Novem- 
ber 13. 

The conference authorized Mr. 
Zimmerman to continue as acting 
chairman, to inform the organiza- 
tions represented at this conference 
of the action taken, to invite the 
above-named organizations to be- 
come members. of the Advisory 
Council on Life Underwriter Edu- 
cation and Training, to arrange the 
agenda and call the next meeting of 
this conference during the week of 
November 13, 1950, and to perform 
such other duties as deemed neces- 
sary prior to the next meeting. 


RECOMMENDED QUALIFI- 
CATIONS TO THE STATE- 
MENT OF PURPOSES OF AN 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
LIFE UNDERWRITER EDU- 
CATION AND TRAINING. 


l. That the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association should 
whole-heartedly accept the resolu- 
tion providing for the formation of 
the new council, and plan to actively 
support the council in every possible 
way, since it 1s our conviction that 
the formation of the council is sound 
and that its opportunity for construc- 
tive good ts unlimited. 

2. That in appointing a repre- 
sentative to this council, particular 
attention be given to the ability of 
the representative to attend all ses- 
sions of the council to: 

a. maintain the responsibility of 
the companies and their general 
agents or managers in the over- 
all education and training pic- 
ture, and, 

b. to guard against the undue in- 
fluence of any single member of 
the council in promoting its 
own interests, and, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“For years, we had dreamed of living in the West where mountains and 
desert meet as friends. Vacation time gave us the opportunity to make a com- 
plete change in our lives. We visited Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Besides beautiful scenery, we explored a brand new world...a 
world of prosperous, bustling cities and farm communities in which people 
LIVED! Everywhere—people were friendly, sure of themselves and their future. 

“Talking to other insurance men and their families convinced us that the 
West held the greatest opportunities for business and healthful living. After 
making numerous calls, I decided on Capitol Life as the company that offered 
the most secure future. That decision is the most fortunate I’ve ever made. For 
us, life really started after forty.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search of a 
NEW way of life, our agency expansion program offers genuine opportunities 
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Education—Continued 


c. attempt to prevent the tearing 
down of established and worthy 
educational and training func- 
tions through subsidized activi- 
ties and organizations of any 
group or association. 


RECOM MENDATION : 


The committee on education and 
training recommends to the Board 
of Directors of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association that the statement 
of purposes of an advisory council 
on life underwriter education and 
training, as qualified by the addi- 
tional statements cited above, be 
adopted. 


Research in Training 


Dr. S. Rains Wallace described a 
proposed study of the survival and 
production of the graduates of the 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
of Purdue University. This study is 
planned as a “matched sample” study 
in order that valid comparisons can 
be obtained between the survival and 
production of agents who have grad- 
uated from the Life Insurance Mar- 
keting course at Purdue, and a sim- 
ilar group of agents who have not 
attended this course. This “matched 
sample,” or a group of agents with 
characteristics similar to those of 





men as they enter the Purdue Course 
would be obtained from the Associa- 
tion’s Recruiting Analysis Survey. 
The two comparison groups of 
agents would be matched as to Apti- 
tude Index score, age, length of time 
in the life insurance business and 
with the same production records 
during the time prior to enrollment 
in the Purdue course. 


The results as to survival and pro- 
duction between the two groups 
would be analyzed for the period be- 
ginning with entrance into the Pur- 
due Course. 


INFORMATION INDEX 


Dr. Wallace reported to this com- 
mittee that he has recently completed 
a revision of the Information Index 
based on an analysis of 250 items 
(questions ) used in the previous edi- 
tions. He reported that this analysis 
had revealed a definite correlation 
between the score obtained in the 
Information Index and the amount 
of training reported by the agent 
completing the Information Index. 

Much discussion resulted from 
this statement and the committee 
asked Dr. Wallace to describe how 
companies might benefit by using 
the Information Index with their 
agency forces. Dr. Wallace stated 
that the ultimate purpose of the In- 
formation Index is to measure insur- 
ance knowledge. 





ized field. 


—— 





The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 
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This measure of insurance knowl!- 
edge could then be used to compar 
the effectiveness of the differen 
methods of training agents and t 
determine what insurance knowledge 
should be contained in a training 
course. By having such a measuring 
device it would then be possible to 
study the range of insurance know! 
edge between groups of agents and 
between agencies. No valid rela 
tionship between the amount of in 
surance knowledge and production 
has yet been discovered from the use 
of the Information Index, but studies 
are currently being undertaken in co- 
operation with one or two companies 
to determine if any relationship ex- 
ists between the persistency of busi- 
ness produced by agents and their 
score on the Information Index. 


SALES METHOD INDEX 


Dr. Wallace reported to the com- 
mittee that the Sales Method Index 
has now proved especially informa- 
tive in revealing the prospecting and 
market development patterns of the 
sales methods of individual agents. 
The Sales Method Index is a de- 
tailed analysis of an agent’s ten most 
recent paid cases. This analysis 
serves to measure the prospecting, 
sales, and allied skills possessed by 
the agent, and the extent to which 
these skills are used systematically 
and effectively. 

Questions by the committee mem- 
bers were concerned with the specific 
use of the findings revealed by this 
Sales Method Index for the improve- 
ment of an individual agent. Dr. 
Wallace replied that the primary 
benefit in such instances 1s the use 
of the Sales Method Index as a tool: 
in following up the training pre- 
viously given the agent ; in retraining 
him; and in determining when he is 
ready for additional training and 
what kind of training he needs. The 
use of the Review Guide for the 
Sales Method Index (separate forms 
for Ordinary and Combination 
agents )”was described. 


Plans are now under way for pre- 
paring a new edition of the Sales 
Method Index. This new edition 
will be used experimentally with the 
1950-1951 LUTC classes. 

In addition to its use in the LUTC 
classes, over 2,000 copies of the 
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Sales Method Index have now been 
used by individual member com- 
panies. 


POSTSELECTION STUDIES 


The maintenance of training and 
performance records on a sufficiently 
large scale and for a meaningful pe- 
riod of time has been discussed by 
this committee at several meetings. 
Dr. Wallace described the progress 
made in this phase of research in 
training resulting in the publication 
of Postselection, A Preliminary 
Study (1949-17), and a new post- 
selection report which is to be com- 
pleted this fall. 


Association Managerial Training 
Activities 

This Committee has as one of its 
objectives, the encouragement of the 
use by member companies of Asso- 
; ciation facilities for managerial train- 
ing. In order to present to the com- 
mittee the record of the extent of 
the use by member companies of the 
various types of Association man- 
agerial training activities, H. Fred 
Monley, Director of Schools, pre- 
pared a general summary of the use 
of regular and special schools from 
the time of their inauguration to date 
and a statistical analysis of the 1950 





schools (see box). 
" 
. AGENCY EXECUTIVES’ 
S FORUM 
; A forum for agency executives of 
. companies of over three hundred 
d millions of Ordinary life insurance in 
| force was conducted in Philadelphia 
> on May 11 and 12, 1950. 
9 This forum and the July 1949 
” seminar for agency executives of 
d companies of three hundred millions 
e or less in force were conducted as 
, the result of recommendations made 
sc by this committee. 
1} 

TRAINERS’ CONFERENCE 
. The Education and Training Com- 
. mittee is acting as sponsor for a con- 
" ference of training men for the bene- 


fit of training men in conjunction 
with the 1950 Annual Meeting. The 
irst session of the conference was 


(Continued on the next page) 
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SCHOOLS IN AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
(1929-1950) 
Regular Schools 
{ 1929-1950) 


Total No. 
Managers and General Agents: Graduated 
I ih ete alee Anbaaeew tm ae peewee decors ses 1923 
EY 6256 ds sou vhens Gx kod ok wanweended cits 667 2590 
Agency Assistant Managers and Supervisors . EE EP eer ae 
a caw ahedacesees Paes aa eae 1069 
4319 
Special Company Schools 
(1942-1947) 
Managers and General Agents: 
SD dante s io ye 40-a es Chee ae eed eee re ee 147 
CO Ee a SUS sa ls cs eeee 472 
Total Graduates, Schools in Agency Management ............................ 4791 
Number of Companies Represented ........ 0.0.0... e cece eee cee eee 228 
Graduate Schools 
(1949-1950) 
1949 1950 TOTAL 
Managers and General Agents .......................... 5| 5| 102 
Total Graduated ...... a Perm Te eS 5! 102 
Number of Companies Represented a8 dene 0d bid doe ee~ ome ens ae 34 
1950 Graduates 
ORD. COMB. TOTAL 
Managers and General Agents ............. nictaciesailaka 158 95 253 
Agency Assistant Managers and Supervisors .............. 39 5 44 
a ee 32 105 
ee I es i vive dec awesceceneeees 270 132 402 
Number of Companies Represented .................... 86 23 109 
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Education—Continued 


begun at 2:30, Thursday afernoon, 
November 16, and a second session 
was held Friday morning. 

This conference was to be a “‘train- 
ers’ workshop” with free and open 
discussion of training plans, pro- 
grams, practices and problems at the 
operational level. No formal 
speeches were scheduled nor were 
there any prepared papers presented. 
Separate conference groups were 
organized according to the type and 
size of companies represented by the 
training men participating in the 


conference. A conference Jeader, as- 
sisted by an Association staff mem- 
ber, was selected for each group. 

In order to further the practi- 
cality of the conferences, every com- 
pany represented at this conference 
was especially urged to send or bring 
to this conference the training tools 
used by its trainers for display and 
discussion during the conference. 

A review of the Annual Meeting 
program reveals the broad coverage 
of training included in the géneral 
sessions. The Trainers’ Conference 
may well be a natural climax to the 
meeting for every trainer. 
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DISABILITY BENEFITS 


BOUT $600,000,000 of life in 

surance will be kept in force thi. 
year through the special “waiver ¢ 
premium” clause contained in man 
policies, a clause that makes it ur 
necessary for persons permanent! 
and totally disabled through accider 
or sickness to pay their premium 
it is estimated by the Institute « 
Life Insurance. 

Total premiums waived by the lif 
companies under such provision: 
during the first half of this year wer 
$9,305,000, indicating that the year’s 
total will approach $19,000,000. 

In addition, $40,725,000 was 
paid American families in the first 
half of this year as income payments 
under disability provisions attached 
to their life policies. 

“Many thousands of families bene 
fited from these income payments 
covering permanent, total disability,” 
the Institute commented. ‘Many 
more thousands of families were 
aided in meeting their financial 
needs under stress of disability 
through the waiver of their life in- 
surance premiums. What is more, 
these latter families will be relieved 
of premium payments for the dura- 
tion of the disability. Most com- 
panies today write this waiver-of- 
premium provision where desired 
and many billions of life insurance 
owned by American families now in- 
clude such a feature.” 

Total disability payments from 
the two sources were $50,030,000 in 
the six months, indicating that the 
year’s total will be well over $100,- 
000,000. This compares with $95,- 
857,000 paid for disability claims in 
1949. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Ass'n Life Insurance Council, Dec. 5-6, 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec. 6-7, 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 8, Roose- 
velt, New York City. 

National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, Dec. 
10-15, Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Agency Management Small Company 
Conference, March 19-21, Edgewater Beach. 
Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring Meet- 
ing, March 29, 30, Commodore, New York 
City. 

National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Mid- 
year Meeting, April 3-7, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, An- 
nual Meeting, April 9-11, Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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Atlantic Life: //erbert P. Jones, who 
entered the life insurance field in July, 
1948, has been named General Agent in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Noel D. Johnson, in the business since 
1948, has been named General .~ for 
the company in Huntington, W. 


x * *® 


Bankers (lowa): William J. Steen, with 
the company since 1945 and most recently 
manager in Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies in the home ofhce, succeeding Edward 
P. Kern, deceased. At the same time 
Edward J. Collins, supervisor in the 
Philadelphia agency since 1949, has been 
promoted to manager there. Robert C. 
Gilmore, C.L.U., with the company since 
1935, has been promoted to manager of 
the Washington, D. C. office succeeding 
Robert J. Johnson, resigned. 


x * *® 


Bankers National: Peter F. Daly, Jr., 
in the business since 1937, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent at Newark, N. J. 


x *«* * 


Canada Life: /. D. Williamson, F.S.A.., 
and with the company since 1910, and 
P. S. McLean, AJ.A., F.S.A., and with 
the company since 1922, both senior ac- 
tuarial officers, have retired. 

Following the above, the company an- 
nounced the promotion of J. Kk. Gray 
(1924) and D. M. Ellis (1928) to asso- 
ciate actuaries and FE. A. Cooke (1924) 
to group actuary. All are Fellows in the 
Society of Actuaries. 


x * * 


Central Life (Ill.): Robert M. Kojima, 
in the business since 1941, has been named 
general agent for the company’s newly 
established office in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


x &* * 


Commonwealth Life: Victor B. Gerard, 
who joined the company in 1946, has been 
named Treasurer. 

Harold L. Reagan, with the company 
since 1934, has been named Manager of 
the newly created Miami Valley Gateway 
branch and Gilbert J. Wellman (1946) 
has been named his successor in charge 
of the Northwest Ohio branch. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 





Connecticut General: Preston L. Jor- 
dan, with the company several years in 
the group field, has been appointed district 
group manager in charge of operations in 
lowa and Nebraska, with headquarters in 
Des Moines. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: Joseph K. 
Dennis, in the business 27 years and with 
the company since 1938 and vice president 
and director of agencies since 1946, has 
resigned to become affiliated with Life 
Associates, Inc., the company’s Chicago 
General Agency. In this organization he 
will serve as vice president and third 
partner in full charge of all operations. 


x~ *«* *® 


Fidelity Mutual: George W. Kenney, Jr., 
with the company since 1946, has been 
named General Agent in Los pmaaae, 
California where he succeeds John T. 
Flanagan, who has become co-manager 
with William J. Cumnuns in the Western 
Savings Fund Building Agency in Phila- 
delphia. 

Frank M. Smith, who joined the com- 
pany in 1949, has been named general 
agent in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he 
succeeds Stanley Romeril, who has headed 
the agency for the past 23 years and 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Nathan B. Salsbery, in the 
business since 1939 and most recently 
Assistant Manager for Prudential in the 
Harrisburg area, has been named Man- 
ager in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Floyd L. Ballinge r, in the business with 
the Mutual Life since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Springfield, Illinois. 


x * * 


Great Northwest Life: ©. A. Dean, 
C.L.U., in the business over 25 years and 
most recently Director of Agencies in the 
Southwest for Franklin Life, has been 
elected vice president and director of 
agencies, 


x * * 


Guardian Life: Harley H. Kight (1937) 
has been named assistant mortgage secre- 
tary, Peter M. Tompa (1941) has been 
promoted to assistant actuary and Charles 
A. Will (1936) has been advanced to 
underwriting secretary. 








Samuel L. Kramer, in the business since 
1943, has been appointed Manager of the 
company’s new Agency in Wilmington, 
Del. 


e- 2 


Indianapolis Life: Grant O. QO. Johnson, 
C.L.U., in the business over 2U years, has 
been appointed manager of the company’s 
home office agency. 


x * * 


Imperial Life: William P. Hodges, with 
the Insurance Department of North Caro- 
lina from 1936 to 1949—Commissioner 
from 1942—and most recently Comptroller 
of the Continental Life in Washington, 
which was merged with the Southland 
Life, has joined the company in an execu- 
tive capacity in Agency Management. 


x * * 


Lamar Life: Peter K. Lutken, Jr., has 
been appointed Assistant Agency Director. 


x * *® 


Lincoln National: The following new 
General Agents have been appointed: 
A, E. Mayer in Oxnard, California; Jack 
Whiffen, C.L.U., in Madison, Wisconsin ; 
Gilbert Duling in Lincoln, Nebraska and 
Ivan F. Childs, C.L.U., in Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska. 


x * * 


London Life: James P. Ferguson has 
been named Publicity Executive succeed- 
ing J. H. Castle Graham, retiring after 26 
years of service. Mr. Ferguson has been 
responsible for company publications since 
1936. 


x * * 


Loyal Protective Life: B. Cornett, 
with the company since 1925 and agency 
vice president since 1942, has announced 
his resignation. 


x* * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: William R. 


Smith, in the business since 1934 and most 
recently with the Acacia Mutual in Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed general agent 
for the newly established Akron, Ohio 
office. 

Allen B. Filley, with the company since 
1928, has been appointed Assistant Man- 
ager of the Agency Record Department. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Mutual Benefit: William T. Earls, 
C.L.U., dynamic general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual in Cincinnati since 
1940 and in the business since 1931, has 
been named general agent in that city for 
the company, where he succeeds James 
S. Drewry, retiring at the end of this 
month after 52 years of association with 
the company. Over the years Mr. Drewry 
has become very well known throughout 
the business for his agency building 
ability and for the outstanding producers 
who have developed under his leadership. 

Meade J. McMillen, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1924 and formerly district 
manager of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa. office, 
has been appointed General Agent at 
Richmond, Virginia. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Three new training assist- 
ants have been named to assist Ward 
Phelps, Director of Training. They are: 
Leo C. Murray, Oklahoma City; W. L. 
Porte, C.L.U., Washington, D. C. and 
Robert C. Thompson, Chicago. Murray 
and Porte have been in the business since 
1947, while Thompson joined the company 


in 1946. 
x * * 


National Life (Vt.): C. Vance Shepherd, 


in the business since 1922 and general 
agent for the company in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa since 1927, has been elected agency 
vice president succeeding D. Bobb Slat- 


tery, who went back to the Penn Mutual 
in May. 

Charles A. Kuttler, with the company 
over 21 years, has been named general 
agent in Cedar Rapids, lowa succeeding 
Mr. Shepherd. 


x * * 


Occidental (Calif.): James J. Curran, 
in the business 5 years with the Lincoln 
National Life, has been named branch 
manager in Denver, Colorado. 


s: Ve 


Pacific Mutual: Edward A. Francis, 
with the company since 1945, has been 
named General Agent of the newly estab- 
lished Agency at Stockton, California. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Walter H. McKenzie, 


Jr., formerly a special agent for the com- 
pany in Galveston, Texas, has been named 
General Agent in Corpus Christi. 


x * * 


Phoenix Mutual: Richard N. Chapin, 
with the company since 1941 and formerly 
Supervisor in charge at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, has been named Manager at Hous- 
ton, Texas where he succeeds H. Richard 
Wilson. 

L. M. B. Morrissey, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1944 in Davenport, lowa, has 
been named Supervisor in charge of the 
agency succeeding his father, who retired 


on October 25 last after 40 years of ser: 
ice. Morrissey, Sr. became Manager o 
the agency in 1914. 


x * ® 


Pioneer Life: Darrell T. Lund, in the 
business several years with other com 
panies, has been named Agency Manag:: 
for the states of Illinois, Indiana an! 
Missouri. 


x * * 


Postal Life & Casualty: Donald A. 
Hemenway, most recently Commissione: 
of Banking & Insurance for the State of 
Vermont and previous to that a special 
agent for the Maryland Casualty Com 
pany, has been named vice president and 
director of agents, in which capacity he 
succeeds J. F. Doyle. 


x *«* *® 


Provident Life (N. D.): Lyle Adams, 


with the company since 1945, has been 
named Regional Superintendent of Agen- 
cies. From headquarters in Bismarck, he 
will cover the states of North Dakota 
and Montana. 


x * * 


Prudential: Burton W. Bauernfeind, 


C.L.U., and with the company since 1938, 
has been transferred as head from the 
Madison, Wisconsin to the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota agency of the company. In 
this latter category he succeeds Charles 
J. Kelly, who requested that he be relieved 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione!l Benk Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry $. Tressel, M.A.LA. Wm. H. 7 C.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 
WA. i Robert Murray 
W.M. Barkhuff, CPA 

Franklin 2-4020 

















BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

















DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
168 W. Randolph St. Chicago |, fil. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Cempbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Censulting Actueries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Centre! 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Lewis 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


524 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 




















Miles M. Dawson & Son, inc. 
Consulting Actweries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuery 


Asseciete 
E. P. HIGGINS 








The Bourse Philedeliphie 6, Pe. 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 

















of managerial duties. He is, however, 
continuing as associate manager. 

New Detroit, Michigan Agency has 
been opened under the direction of Robert 
S. Gay, who formerly held the post of 
Unit Manager in Equitable Society’s De- 
troit organization. 


x*x* * 


Southern National Life: Yenry Coutret, 
C.L.U., formerlyDivision Manager of the 
Texas territory for the Ohio National, 
has been named Director of Sales and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
San Antonio, Texas company. 


2 @ 
Southland Life: Everett B. Hume, in the 
business since 1925 with the Reserve Loan 
life, and who came to the Southland Life 
when that company took over the Reserve 
Loan in 1949, has been promoted to Comp- 
‘roller and Assistant Secretary. 


es & @ 
Travelers: Frederic C. Krapels, with the 


‘company since 1929 and assistant superin- 
‘endent of group sales since May, 1949, 


For December, 1950 


has been named superintendent of group 
sales division, life, accident and group 
agency department. 

James 8. Hallett, who became attorney 
for the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Jan. 1948 and who was 
named general counsel in September of 
that year, will join the company’s gen- 
eral counsel staff on January 1, 1951, as 
an attorney. 

Clinton O. Shepherd, vice president and 
actuary, who joined the company in 1934, 
died suddenly at his desk in the home 
office on October 13 last. 


x * * 


Union Central: Robert H. Porter, in 


the business several years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s De- 
troit office. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: B. Richard Markham, 
with the Union Central since 1937 and 
most recently manager for Maine for that 
company, has been appointed director of 
training. 


United States Life: Albert N. Webster 


has been named personnel director suc- 
ceeding Miss Mary E. Willis, who has 
become custodian of company records. 

A new Group Sales and Service office 
has been opened in Newark, N. J. with 
Wiliam T. Kastler as home office repre- 
sentative. David D. Stark has been ap- 
pointed home office representative in the 
company’s Group Department in New 
York City. 


x * * 


Western States Life: M@. R. Prenner, 
with the company since 1944 as secretary 
and actuary, died on October 30 last fol- 
lowing an operation for tumor of the 
brain. 


2 we 


Woodmen Central Life: Leonard J. 
Melby, C.L.U., in the business since 1938 
and most recently agency assistant with 
the John Hancock, has been elected agency 
vice president. Mr. Melby jointly authored 
an article on Family Income Program- 
ming, which appeared in the May edition 
of this magazine. 
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Clarity Essential—from page |5 


minds by clearly visualizing the 
problem and solution before you 
write and then giving it a twist that 
will attract attention. Write to people 
about people. 


Free Enterprise 


Also calling for a clearer expres- 
sion of ideas, Doctor Faught said 
that there is a danger of free enter- 


prise dying by default because inef- 
fective techniques are being used in 
mass communications. But a short 
time is left to properly ‘sell’ the 
free enterprise system to a genera- 
tion of ‘‘Securocrats” who were born 
after the depression of 1929 and 
have no memory of what many call 
the “good old days.” 

Nobody, Faught stated, under- 
stands how free enterprise works 
any more. There is a_ colossal 
amount of ignorance about it. Man- 








Salesmen generally know that a well-timed birthday card 
or a practical coin bank or similar gift creates goodwill 
with clients ... an important element in successful selling. 

Reliance representatives voluntarily buy a great quantity 
of gift items through the Company at considerable savings 
to them. These include calendars, pencils, policy wallets, 
cvin banks, safety boxes, first aid kits and many other good 
quality gift items. The savings come through the Company’s 
quantity buying and the Company’s practice of paying a 
substantial part of the cost. 

This service is just one of many offered Reliance repre- 
sentatives. Other services include tested merchandising ma- 
terial, modern policy contracts, successful agency-level ad- 
vertising, adequate sales training facilities, popular accident 
and sickness policies, new programming equipment, etc. 

The Company strives to cooperate with its sales organi- 
zation in making available services that contribute to the 
agent’s success. The Company will be glad to furnish you 
information about its method of handling advertising novel- 
ties and other merchandising materials. 
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RELIANOK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Operating in 25 states. Writes 
all modern forms of life in- 
surance including par and non 
par. Also accident and sick- 
ness insurance. 


agement has become too imperson: 

he went on, and the worker has lo. 
his “sense of belonging.” He e, 
horted the Life Advertisers to get 
“steamed up” about putting human 
relationships back into free ente 

prise. 


Printing 


Selection of the printing process, 
the preparation of art and engray- 
ings, imposition of pages and clarit\ 
in setting up job specifications were 
listed by Ernest Schmatolla, pur- 
chasing agent and head of the 
estimating department, Publishers 
Printing Company, New York, as 
chief factors in the determination of 
printing costs in life insurance pub- 
lications, 

In each of these areas, he said, 
certain economies can be effected by 
careful consideration of the require- 
ments of the individual job. The na- 
ture of the job to be done usuall) 
will determine the printing process, 
but beyond this, composition costs 
may vary widely according to the 
method used in the production of 
type. 

In planning the use of engravings, 
publishers were reminded that in 
some cases, for example, line cuts 
may be utilized at a saving of up to 
90 per cent. The proper positioning 
of pages for bleeds and color also is 
important and can save money both 
by eliminating the use of additional 
paper and by reducing the number 
of press runs required. 

Careful preparation of job speciti- 
cations will enable a printer to do a 
more accurate job in estimating costs 
and assure a more accurate and efti- 
cient job of production than vague 
or general directions, which often 
cause additional charges necessitated 
by authors’ revisions. 


FEDERAL LIFE TAXATION 


N OCTOBER the Treasury an 

nounced the exemption figure to 
be used by the life insurance com 
panies in computing their income ta. 
for the year 1949. It is .9355. Ac 
cording to estimates when the bil! 
was being written, the amount 0! 
revenue that will be produced by this 
formula will approximate $42,000. 


O00. 
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TESTING OFFICE PERSONNEL 


FRANK J. HOLMES 


Illinois Wesleyan University 


said that the economic situation could be summed 

up in five words. Those words were, “There is 
no free lunch.” A personnel psychologist might sum up 
his views of testing in another five words, “We have no 
crystal ball.” Testing and selecting personnel can be 
accomplished only by careful analysis of a situation and 
diligent work in studying the relationships of jobs and 
psychological characteristics. 


In testing people in schools, for government service, 
in military fields or in business, we attempt to provide 
a means by which people can reveal themselves through 
what they can do or what they can tell us about them- 
selves. Through standard forms, called psychological 
measures, we are able to learn something about the 
interests, abilities and personality traits which go to 
make up the person. 


N ECONOMIST recently quoted a story which 


Personality and the Job 


When we are interested in particular jobs, such as 
those in clerical fields in insurance organizations, we are 
interested not only in the features of the worker’s make- 
up. We are most particularly interested in how his in- 
terests, abilities and personality influence the perform- 
ance of his job. We are equally interested in which 
abilities and characteristics of personality are required 
by specific jobs or job families. 

What does the psychologist do when he is asked to 
develop tests for specific jobs, occupations or fields of 
business ? ° 

The investigator first finds out all he can about the 
job by reading job descriptions, observing workers on 
the jobs, asking questions of those familiar with the job 
and by performing the jobs himself. 

He then reads the results of other people who have 
worked with similar jobs and discovers those measures 
which they found successful. He then tries to guess 
which abilities will be required by a job, which measures 
best reveal those abilities and what indicators of interest 
and personality most directly reveal the facets of the 
personality most closely related to the job. 

At this point he really begins to work. He gathers 
tests which should apply to the jobs under considera- 
tion. He administers tests to people on the job. He 
checks test results against actual performance on the 
job. He carefully analyzes the results using statistical 
checks for accuracy. 

Maybe he is completely wrong and the tests show no 
relationships to the jobs. Maybe he is completely lucky 
and all measures are closely allied to job success. Most 
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often he hopes to be more right than wrong. He finds 
he is on the right track. Some tests relate to all jobs; 
some to none. Other tests work well for one specific job 
but not for another. One combination of characteristics 
follows one type of job and another combination best 
suits a second type. In sales type jobs, interest and per- 
sonality may be related more closely than ability. In 
executive and leadership positions, interest, personality 
and ability measures may all be equally important. In 
technical jobs, clerical jobs, etc., ability measures may 
be most useful. 


Statistical Checks 


When the tests which are related to jobs are dis- 
covered, statistical work begins. We must find whethe 
the tests are really related to job success or if the relation 
is purely due to accident and chance. We must find just 
how much each ability or characteristic contributes to 
each particular job. We seek to find the formula which 
gives us the best predictive results using the smallest 
number of tests which measure the widest variety of 
factors which can be given in the shortest time at least 
expense. 

We now know about the abilities of people on the 
job. To predict accurately the probable success of new 
employees, we must conduct a follow-up study. Appli- 
cants are tested, followed-up and rated after they have 
become acclimated and trained. We check to see what 
percentage of applicants who made high test scores are 


‘ rated high for efficiency. We check to see the percentage 


of low scoring workers who rate high on the job or low. 
We then check the predictive value of our tests, deter- 
mine how much they would have saved us if used at the 
time of employment and establish tests scores which will 
be used in the future in hiring for particular jobs or 
areas of work. : 

On a program we are conducting at State Farm we 
are just up to the follow-up stage. We have tested 
present employees, had them judged by superiors for 
job performance and have found those measures related 
to specific jobs. We are in the waiting period between 
testing new employees and evaluating their job success. 
Our findings to date may, safely be said to meet these 
conditions : 


1. They apply only to people tested as yet. 
2. They are based on people already on the job. 
3. The measures used are experimental and have not 
been tried in other companies. 
4. We hope they will work in picking new employees 
in the future. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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There’s nothing like the 






Disc Edison Voicewriter 






for turning thoughts into action 






and easing your work load. 














It has thirteen exclusive Edison features 
no one has been able to copy. 
Firms which “try them all” are picking the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter more often 


than all competing makes combined. 





Don’t settle for anything less 


than the best...! 





Edison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


Pry 


INCORPORATED 


EDISON, 77 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


This common-sense booklet has proved revelation to thousands Send me a copy of “Don't Work So Hard” by Roger Denbie, 








of businessmen. Its 16 pages teem with facts and new ideas. Send please. 
for your copy. Use the coupon. Or, for a demonstration without _ 
obligation, phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or write Thomas A. 

Edison Incorporated, 77 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, WN. J. in COMPANY 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd. Toronto 1, Ontario. ADDRESS 
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DIRECTOR DESK LAMP 


T THE touch of a finger the shade of 

his fluorescent desk lamp can be ad- 
justed anywhere within a 180° arc. Avail- 
able either with or without an inset clock 
in. brown or gray baked enamel finish 
with gold finish trim and felt covered 
base, Clocks have genuine Telechron 
electric movements. The lamp uses a 
standard fluorescent tube and is 10” high 
with an over-all width of 20”. Manufac- 
tured by the Industrial Lamp Corporation. 
Reasonably priced, the lamp makes an 
attractive prize to offer for production 
contests. It operates on regular 110-120 
volt, 60 cycle current with a 15-watt tube. 





TIMESAVER STAMP 


N THIS one hand stamp are thirteen 

lines of type such as “Via air mail,” 
“First class mail,” “Special delivery” and 
“Fragile” used daily in every office. The 
frame is made of chrome-plated steel with 
a strong speed key to provide easy setting 
of the wording desired. Special band 
readings can be provided at additional 
cost. Manufactured by the Consolidated 
Stamp Manufacturing Company. 
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NEW MODEL TYPEWRITER 


ANY unique and attractive features 

are claimed for their standard type- 
writer by R. C. Allen Business Ma- 
chines, Inc. The streamlined appearance 
and soft green color are designed to har- 
monize with present-day office furnish- 
ings. What is termed the Wonder Win- 
dow enables the operator to see where 
the margin is set at all times. The margin 
may be set with the carriage in any posi- 
tion. The cowl is easily removed for 
type cleaning and ribbon changing. The 
line space lever travels only a fraction 
of the ordinary distance and requires 
only a minimum of pressure. Other fea- 
tures are a built-in, adjustable card and 
paper holder, personalized touch control 
and individual key action tuning. The 
typewriter is available with an 11, 12, 14, 
18, 22 or 26 inch carriage. 





OFFICE CHAIR 


HE Taylor Chair Company points out 

the outstanding comfort derived from 
the contour back of air-foam rubber de. 
signed for this ofhce chair. New features 
incorporated in the chair include finger- 
tip adjustment and perfectly balanced 
seat. The casters are attached by heavy 
screws. 





OFFICE COUCH 


IRTUALLY unlimited headrest posi- 

tions make this a particularly versa- 
tile couch. A touch of the finger on a 
slotted spring in the cushion adjusts it 
to any angle. It is 29” wide by 72” long 
with resilient innerspring construction and 
is available in solid red, forest green or 
walnut brown, or a range of multicolored 
prints of Boltaflex upholstery. This ma- 
terial is resistant to wear and can be 
cleaned by wiping with a damp cloth. 
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VER the years, the job of 

building up and maintaining 

currently and_ recurrently 
needed information, facts, names, 
service listings and other directly- 
posted facts, has steadily increased 
and become more complex as in- 
surance companies have broadened 
their services, extended their pros- 
pect, policyholder and __ factual 
records, and stepped up their pro- 
motional and development activities. 

Such direct-posting operations, be- 
ing an important factor in cleri- 
cal operational costs, have had 
close study on the part of manage- 
ment and administration with the 
aim, not only of reducing the cost of 
the work, but also of getting it done 
with a maximum of speed, accuracy 
and efficiency. 

Many insurance companies have 
turned to the new “wheel” technique 
in posting facts and data, among 
them Prudential, John Hancock, 
Assn. of Mutual Fire Companies 
and Columbian National Life Com- 
pany. 


+ 


It was found by these companies 
that considerable advances had been 
made in developing more rapid, and 
more efficient techniques in instant- 
reference posting, also that perhaps 
the most notable development along 
this line has been in achieving instant 
visibility plus improved posture for 
making the work of the operator less 
latiguing and nearly effortless. 


In the “wheel” type technique of 
‘ard-handling, there has been found 
numerous advantages of particular 
nterest to the insurance field with 
ts many listing complexities. First, 
it was found that the flexibility of the 
wheel” principle—which allows for 
rdinary plain card indexing or es- 
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ROTARY FILING 


JOHN A. HOWLAND 


pecially printed and ruled card forms 
for special purposes—was a factor 
to be considered. But, more im- 
portant yet, the reduction of the 
amount of space required for han- 
dling thousands of card-recordings. 

In nearly all lines of business to- 
day, the cost of office operational 
area is steadily rising, as is also the 
cost of clerical help, and one of the 
primary objectives of all office and 
clerical planning is based upon at- 
taining a proper and comfortable 
posture and effortless routine for the 
worker. 


Functions of the Wheel 


The functions of the “wheel” 
method may be described as _ fol- 
lows: 

a) The record card is held firmly 
by a special stabilizing device, 
and cards are brought quickly 
into working position, and held 
that way. The aim here is a 
smooth and effortless opera- 
tion on the part of the posting 
clerk, tending to reduce strain 
and fatigue. 





Photo courtesy of Wheeldex Mfg. Co., Inc. 


b) Card records are removed 
from the “wheel” type file and 
give instant reference and di- 
rect posting. The entire side 
of each card is thus revealed 
to the operator by a flick of 
the hand. It need not be re- 
moved from the wheel. Yet, 
the cards can be easily inserted 
(or removed instantly) as 
often as need be. 

When the “wheel” is turned 
to the wanted card, the opera- 
tor’s hands are free. Thus, it 
is easy to make notes while, 
for instance, giving the card- 
record information over the 
phone. 

It has greatly helped make it 
possible for  direct-posting 
work to keep pace with other 
operations of an organization 
or company whose activities it 
records. 


—_ 
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Naturally, the varied activities in 
this field of operations, which call 
for direct-posting of names and facts 
need variation in detailed procedures. 
There are many recordings, for in- 
stance, which require no more than 
blank cards, such as mailing lists, 
customer lists or lists of outlets. On 
the other hand, many operations 
where more detailed data is needed 
on instant command, are provided 
for by means of specially ruled cards 
and forms, even some of special size 
and shape. 

By the use of the “wheel” system 
of direct-posting, from 1,000 to 200,- 
OOO recordings and more are pos- 
sible with a minimum number of 
operators and office area needed. 
However, as previously mentioned, 
with instant visibility being a pri- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Rotary File—Continued 


mary theme in clerical administra- 
tion today, and in most systems for 
office operations, the wheel idea 
would seem to provide the maximum 
in visibility with numerous advan- 
tages favoring the comfort and efh- 
ciency of the operator. 

Now, let us see in what field of 
information-recording these princi- 
ples are serving in business and in- 
dustry and administration. These, 
among other applications: 

Mailing lists 

Switchboard file 

Company phone list 

Rate file 

Pre-figured calculations (Tables 

of all sorts) 

Code file 

Drawing index 

Cross index 

Author title file; books, records, 

sheet music, films 

Personnel lists 

Quotation file 

Prospect file 

Open order index 

Credit 

Traffic file 


Numerical indexes 

Cost record 

Service record 

Accounts receivable index 

Subject index 

House number index 

Route guide 

Customer file, etc., for every type 
card record 


Efficient Production 


Overhead in most offices has 
soared in recent years, largely be- 
cause of increased labor costs, 
coupled with decreased efficiency. 
Progressive organizations, realiz- 
ing that office efficiency is a strong 
business asset, are reorganizing and 
re-designing office work areas with 
production line methods. Factory 
techniques for efficient production 
are being applied, and the results are 
amazing those office supervisors 
schooled in the traditions of cubicu- 
lar offices where work flow was left 
to haphazard principles of office man- 
agement. 

The Office Management Associa- 
tion of Chicago reports that scientific 
plotting of office space may effect 
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‘Sh K Zz = furniture 


Put your clientele in a receptive 
state of mind with an attractive, 
comfortable reception room that 
fairly radiates hospitality. A_re- 
laxed, sales-inviting atmosphere is 
top-drawer public relations. 


Make it SIKES “Colonist Craft” 
furniture . . . traditional design at 
its finest, glowing with the mellow 
warmth of “Butterscotch.” 


Typical of many pieces is this No. 
7452 High Back Chair . . . comfort- 
able and authentic New England in 
every detail. Write Sikes for de- 
scriptive literature on this distin- 
guished line and the name of your 
nearby Sikes dealer. 


The SIKES COMPANY, INC., 30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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cost savings ranging up to 25 pe 
cent. Public relations benefits of 

modern office cannot be measure: 
in percentages, but may be wort 
even more to a firm than increase. 
in employee efficiency. 

Naturally, management and ad 
ministration, in considering nev 
techniques and methods for doing 
routine office work, must consider 
dollar saving in the long run. Al! 
such advances as the “wheel” 
method described here are designed 
to bring about the greatest saving in 
costs possible, and that is frequently, 
if not always, a direct result of labor 
saving. In one case, for instance, an 
organization with 200,000 card ref- 
erences to handle reduced its office 
staff from 44 to 12 through the in- 
troduction of such labor saving tech 
niques. According to one authority, 
modern developments in office equip- 
ment and devices, techniques and 
systems, better training and more 
carefully selected personnel, have re- 
duced the number of employees in 
the average modernized office by 
something over 68.9 per cent in the 
past twenty years. 


Saving in Space Cost 


It has also been said that in busi- 
ness and industry office area given 
over to clerical functions, there has 
been a saving gained of something 
over 48 per cent in the past decade 
alone, that is, for the overhead cost 
of providing space and necessary 
illumination. 

Of course, there are many varied 
uses for the directly recorded post- 
ings of this type, and whether the 
operator is called upon to instantly 
refer to and instantly give the card- 
index information over the phone or 
address mailing pieces, invoices or 
notices, she must have instant and 
free use of hands for the phone re- 
ceiver, pencil or pen. 

Hence, as in the case of the 
“wheel” system, developments have 
taken carefully into consideration 
the neetis of the operator as well as 
the needs of recording itself. 

We have only to look a few years 
back when to “find anything” in the 
average business office was apt to 
be quite an undertaking, and cer- 
tainly a job costly in time, labor and 
dollars. “Out of sight—out of mind”’ 


(Continued on page 90) 
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© CLOSE this year’s col- 

umn, we have selected the 

controversial subject of un- 
ions in office operations. The specific 
question which we will use as our ve- 
hicle for developing this subject 
reads—‘‘What problems are created 
when some employees are unionized 
and others are not?” If we were in- 
clined to answer this question with- 
out dilation or explanation, we 
would say, “The problems of bene- 
fits accruing to each group.” We 
would then put down our pencil, 
rest our hands on our stomach and 
contemplate the finer things of life 
so generously associated with this 
time of the year. 

But, alas, we are not so inclined, 
so we will dilate (in respect to the 
question ) and we will explain know- 
ing full well that the question raises 
emotional waves in some of our 
readers. We also suspect that the 
very word “union” is anathema to 
some. Our approach, notwithstand- 
ing, shall be one of calm composure, 
untouched by emotions—we shall 
march right up to our question and 
address it man to man, discussing 
its aspects with pure scientific cold- 
ness and detachment. We will not 
be like the chap who advised his 
friend who was in an argument with 
a neighbor—“Be broadminded,” 
said the chap to his friend, “Just 
tell him to go to hell.” We think 
that this question should be ex- 
plored, and both sides should have 
a good “airing.” 


Union Gains Set the Pace 


Regardless of whether the fact 
is accepted or rejected when an office 
is part unionized and part non-union, 
any gains made by the union in be- 
half of its members must eventually 
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be passed on to the non-union mem- 
bers. If these gains are not passed 
along to non-union employees the 
moral is so obvious that soon all 
employees will be union members 
and the same result is attained. 

This can also be reversed. In a 
partly organized office, management 
finds it very difficult to pass out pay 
increases to non-union workers be- 
fore a new union contract is negoti- 
ated for the following reasons (and 
herein lies the big problem) : 


1. Any increase given to non- 
union workers before a union 
contract negotiation, tips man- 
agements’ hands as to how far 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office ptoblems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commentéd upon in this column. The 
opinions exptessed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
son and not necessarily those of the editorial 
staff. 


they are willing to go by way 
of salary increases without stiff 
resistance. 

2. The union often claims that 
management is trying to wean 
members away from the union 
by means of voluntary salary 
increases. 

3. The union will usually try to 
better the increase for its mem- 
ers thereby showing the ad- 
vantages of collective strength. 

4. If the advance in salaries for 
non-union workers is withheld 
until after the union contract 
terms are negotiated and an- 
nounced, it appears that the 
union really obtained the in- 
crease for all workers. 


Few Will Refuse an Increase 


There lies the real problem of 
“half-union” and “half non-union” 
——management finds itself in a very 
difficult situation with no real satis- 
factory solution at hand. A strong 
and fair management, working with 
a cooperative union can solve the 
problem by joint action. Manage- 
ment announces the increase for 
non-union workers (assuming an 
increase is in order). If the increase 
is a fair one, the union accepts 
the increase for its members. Sup- 
pose, however, an increase is not 
warranted. Management announces 
its plans to resist. A strike results. 
Non-union employees are put in a 
very disagreeable position. Suppose 
the union does win an increase. It 
becomes very obvious to non-union 
employees that the union really won 
the increase for them, also. Few, if 
any, employees will refuse an in- 
crease in pay regardless of the merit 
or necessity for the increase. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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INSURANCE FIGURE PRODUCTION 
with the PRINTING Calculator 





Want to see a king-size boost in your per-opera- 
tor-hour figuring output? 

Just give the unique Printing Calculator a trial 
run in any department of your company where 
rapid calculations are needed every day. 

You'll be amazed—and delighted—with the 
speed that proof— printed on the tape— brings to 
all your figuring operations. You do each problem 
only once—because proof of accuracy is printed, 
final. Automatic division, direct multiplication 
... high speed addition and subtraction — the 
Printing Calculator combines them for your ad- 
vantage...to give you more figure production. 

For a free, no-obligation demonstration of 
Printing Calculator speed and accuracy, call your 
Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center today —or 
send the coupon. 





Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2550, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

[] Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of Printing 
Calculator figure efficiency booklet AD 380. 
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TESTING OFFICE PERSONNEL—from page 74 


Bearing these conditions in mind, what do we know 
about State Farm clerical workers? 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world. It takes 
many different characteristics to maintain an efficient 
clerical force. We find many common characteristics in 
all our clerical workers. We also find different jobs 
which require diametrically opposed characteristics. 

In common interests, our group is fairly typical of 
most clerical groups. They prefer activities which in- 
volve working with objects or symbols rather than with 
people. They would rather work with figures and statis- 
tics representing people than with the people themselves. 
Their favorite recreations are in the nature of spectator 
rather than participant roles. They prefer exhibits to 
conventions, discussion to “pep talks,”” entertainment at 
dinners rate well over speakers. They would rather 
manage statistic, planning or office groups than sales or 
public relations units. 


Their Preferences 


In personality, our group tends to be relatively sub- 
missive and introverted as compared with the general 
population. They would rather decline jobs requiring 
self-assertion and responsibility for directing others. 
They would rather write than speak, are self-centered 
and self-conscious socially and are not too strongly in- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. Supervisors are more 
ascendant and extroverted than their subordinates. Sec- 
retaries are more ascendant and extroverted than typists 
or clerks. On the whole, our clerical group differs widely 
from a typical sales group. 

With due deference to interest and personality, our 
group was most marked for relationships shown between 
abilities and job performance. We may summarize the 
major types of jobs studied and the particular abilities 
which marked successful personnel in each as contrasted 
with satisfactory workers. 

Top personnel in ability are our superintendents, in 
charge, respectively, of underwriting, claim and service 
functions in the geographical divisions of the company. 
Closely following were our senior underwriters, claim 
adjustors and service unit supervisors. Abilities most 
closely related to success on these jobs in order of 
importance of the abilities were: 


1. General learning ability. 

2. Ability to handle arithmetic and geometrical sym- 
bols. 

. Ability with number problems. 

. Use of words and ideas. 

. General knowledge of non-job topics (amusements, 
sports, current events, etc. ). 


wn & Ww 


6. Knowledge of practices and principles of super- 
vision. . 

7. Perceptual speed in cancelling letters in word 
series. 


Interpretative workers in jobs as_ underwriting 
trainees, junior underwriters, junior and assistant reg- 
istrars, examiners, etc., showed greatest facility with 
arithmetic and in handling numbers. Word ability anc 
general learning ability were important. General know! 
edge, knowledge of supervision and perceptual spee 
were of little importance. 
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The two previous groups were predominantly male. 
Vomen workers on these jobs scored slightly lower 
uit the same abilities were demonstrated by proficient 
vorkers. Women in mail and correspondence jobs dem- 
onstrated greater need for word than number ability in 
hese areas. 

Jobs occupied predominantly by women follow. Men 
on these jobs showed the same patterns of ability. 

Secretarial and stenographic jobs required highest 
ability and greatest variety of talents. Capable secre- 
tarial personnel showed good general learning, word, 
arithmetic and general information scores. Typing speed 
and shorthand speed were high. 

Routine typists differed markedly from the secre- 
tarial group. Perceptual speed and typing speed were 
prime factors. Good word ability was necessary but 
poor arithmetic and word ability were found to be assets 
in this job. General information outside of knowledge 
of job did not affect efficiency. 


Clerk Typists 


Clerk typists need word, number and arithmetic 
ability with a need for a modicum of typing ability. 
Other measures were not related to job success. 

Key punch operators and verifiers need word, number, 
arithmetic and perceptual speed abilities. We are work- 
ing now on tests of mechanical ability and mechanical 
agility. 

Routine file, mail, correspondence clerks, etc., need 
perceptual speed with an adequate minimum of word 
and number ability. 

We found that each job requires a minimum degree 
of learning ability. As job complexity increases, the 
variety and degree of abilities increase. Supervisors 
generally must be capable in almost all abilities and 
should exceed the averages on each measure shown by 
those they supervise. 

We have found that we must locate the abilities of 
real importance to each job; discover measures related 
to that ability, and determine the chances that presence 
of an ability will contribute, to success on a job; those 
working making sincere efforts to work. 


SIMPLIFIED SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


IMPLIFIED optional settlement procedures should 

be the goal of all life insurance companies, Warren 
T. Blease, secretary, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, told the members of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in a recent address. 

Restricting his talk to the mechanics of carrying out 
optional settlement procedures, Mr. Blease reviewed 
the development of such settlements and the problems 
that have beset various companies since their adoption. 
“There are two ‘don’ts’ which stand out clearly as I 
look back on our own experience,” he told the meeting. 
“If you haven't already done so, don’t wait too long 
to organize your work. While the immediate rewards 
may not be great if your volume is small, you will have 
the advantage of completing the job before the pressure 
of current work makes it more difficult to accomplish. 
And don’t get the idea that once you have put your 
house in order you can sit on the porch and rock along. 











INSURANCE TYPING OUTPUT with the 
Remington £lerfri-conomy Typewriter 


Need more—and top quality —letters, forms, docu- 
ments per typist... to justify mounting office costs, 
meet the manpower squeeze? 

The famous Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writer is your answer—the machine that’s topping 
them all in the insurance field. 

The Electri-conomy is out in front with years- 
ahead superiority: standard keyboard arrangement 
and slope provide immediate transition from man- 
ual typewriters . . . scientifically developed, typist- 
tested touch allows natural typing position for the 
wrists and fingers—cuts typing errors to the mini- 
mum. And, you can get up to 20 clear, legible copies 
all with the same uniform printwork in one typing 
with this remarkable machine. 

The Electri-conomy gives you these plus values— 
for more typing production. Call 
your Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center for free Electri- 
conomy test, or send the coupon. 






MAKE THE 


£lecfri-conomy test TODAY 





THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2549, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

[] Please arrange FREE Electri-conomy Savings test in my office. 

[1 Please send me FREE copy of RE 8357 describing the typing 
advantages of the Remington Electri-conomy. 
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THIRD DIMENSION 





in Offices 


ENGTH and width are the 

dimensions traditionally con- 

sidered in office layout. Con- 
fronted with the need for increased 
facilities, management normally 
rents more space, or erects its own 
buildings. But office space also has 
the third dimension of height. For 
Forbes Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of Forbes Magazine, utiliza- 
tion of this third dimension has 
solved manifold problems, while pro- 
ducing greater efficiency. 

Forbes’ solution revolves around 
the newly introduced Korda-Room. 
A development of the functional of- 
fice furniture which E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company sponsored for 
its own use, the Korda-Room, manu- 
factured under license by Korda In- 
dustries, New York, is a movable 
semi-private office comprising an 
L-shaped desk complete with in- 
tegral partitions, cabinets, desk 
drawers, bookcases, shelving and 
other accessories. The Forbes proj- 
‘ ect is the world’s first commercial 
application of the du Pont-licensed 
Korda-Room. 


Early in its plans for renovating 
its offices, Forbes reached several 
conclusions. For one, the use of 
completely open areas with conven- 
tional arrangement of desks, tables 
and other office furniture would fail 
to furnish the privacy, prestige and 
attractive appearance that Forbes re- 
quired. 

Second, the application of conven- 
tional steel or wood and glass parti- 
tions would have run up a sizable 
bill while creating a “frozen” layout 
and introducing the indirect costs 
of impaired productivity, discomfort, 
clutter and loss of time which ac- 
company construction work. Resort 
to permanent partitions of masonry 
and plaster would have aggravated 
these objections still further. 

In addition, permanent or semi- 
permanent partitions would have 
taken up valuable floor space, and 
interjected sharply increased costs 
for improved lighting, a noise re- 
ducing acoustic ceiling and air con- 
ditioning duct work. All these im- 
provements were scheduled as basic 
parts of the renovation process. 





L-shaped desk and integral file cabinets, bookcases and shelving put all reference ma- 


terial within arm's reach. 
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Redesigned offices provide complete flexi- 
bility for future rearrangement. Partitions 
are 100% salvagable, are moved by moving 


the desks. 


Since it was not feasible to rent 
additional space, Forbes decided to 
expand the utility of existing space 
by bringing into play the third di- 
mension of height—partitions for 
privacy would be placed not on the 
floor, but directly on the desks. 
Bookcases and shelving for reference 
material and supplies would be at- 
tached to this integral desk super- 
structure. Likewise, files would not 
encumber needed floor space, but 
would become part of the working 
desk surface. 

In this approach, Forbes had the 
benefit of the exhaustive investiga- 
tions made by du Pont, including 
time and motion studies of executive 
and subordinate personnel at work. 
These studies revealed that the du 
Pont-pioneered functional — furni- 
ture, while providing the equivalent 
of a desk and a reference table, re- 
duced office space requirements 30% 
or more and permitted up to 35% 
more people to occupy a given floor 
space. 

Further, the L-shaped desk, with 
its built-in accessories, puts every- 
thing within arm’s reach. For work- 
ers who constantly refer to records, 
manuals, reference data, books and 
similar material the new type of of- 
fice furniture seemed to suggest a 
profitable convenience. The Korda- 
Room, first commercial application 
of the du Pont idea, was therefore 
selected by Forbes. 

The new Forbes offices have al- 
ready proven the strategic value of 
the movable Korda-Room. Part'- 
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Wonored gain A 


Hard on the heels of its Fashion Academy Gold Medal for “Excellence of Design” 
TYCOON* wins another honor... this time an award for “Outstanding Engineering” 


by Electrical Manufacturing in its 12th Annual Competition for Product Design. 


We're proud, naturally, of these honors. But there’s still another award 
TYCOON has earned... one only you can give. That’s the privilege of a 
few minutes’ trial to prove to yourself that SoundScriber dictating 
equipment is tops—for design, for engineering, for efficiency, for you. 


Mail the coupon today. 


-p-----n-n--- 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., New Haven 4, Conn. 


Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 
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when you use 
KODAGRAPH 
CONTACT 
PAPER 








You'll never know what splendid re- 
sults you can get with your present pho- 
tocopier—or how simple and economical 
the job can be—until you've tried this 


new Kodak-made photocopy paper. 


There’s nothing new to buy but the 
paper itself. And its price is approxi- 
mately that of other photocopy papers. 
So make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper ...and see for yourself! 


Write today for free, illustrated book- 


let giving full details. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Industrial Photographic 
Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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OPERATING UNDER CONDITIONS OF Ww .R 


NSURANCE companies owe it to their policyho|. rs 
I. start planning now for operations under all-out — ar 
conditions, Malvin E. Davis, actuary of the Metropo!: in 
Life Insurance Company, recently told members oi ie 
Life Office Management Association. 

“It is highly important that we consider the ent.re 
problem, now, calmly and comprehensively,” Mr. Davis 
said. ““‘When that is done, our own good sense aid 
knowledge of the operations of the business will dictiie 
the steps to be taken. Undoubtedly, we all feel that the 
probability of catastrophe damage to our own homie 
offices is remote. Nevertheless, we owe it to our polic\ 
holders to make all reasonable preparations in advance 
to mitigate the effects if a serious loss should occur.” 

Precautionary measures are necessary wherever the 
company may be located, he added, pointing out that 
while offices in coastal areas were in the greatest hazard, 
companies more distant from the coast are also within 
striking distance of long range bombers. 

“We cannot let our actions be controlled by swings 
of the pendulum of public anxiety,” he continued. 
“There is no occasion to approach the problem in a 
jittery, nervous attitude, expecting bombs to drop almost 
any hour. Nor on the other hand can we afford to look 
on world affairs with a pollyannish optimism.” 

The British example of World War II was cited, 
where advantage was gained from _ precautionary 
preparations begun two years prior to outbreak of the 
war. 

One of the important subjects to be considered now 
was said by Mr. Davis to be protection of records. 
Most companies, he stated, have already studied this 
problem and many already have programs under way. 
He suggested that work in this field could profitably be 
put on a functional basis, determining what transactions 
had to be continued rather than what records to preserve. 

Making policy payments, receiving premiums and 
administering investments were listed as chief among 
the essential operations. Records would have to be 
maintained for these activities to continue. In some 
cases duplication of records would be valuable; in 
others, the duplication would be established through the 
branch office and home office records. 

Decentralization of offices and personnel is a second 
important consideration, Mr. Davis suggested. If there 
is any change of location, he said, “it is better that it 
be one that does not merely move all the eggs from one 
basket to another, but puts them in a number of baskets, 
thus spreading the risk. Obviously, decentralization 
limits the amount of damage done to the company's 
operations by one bomb hit, but increases the likelihood 
that some damage might.be done. The advisability of 
storing duplicates of vital records is not diminished.” 

Mr. Davis also emphasized that shortages of personne! 
and machines would constitute another problem under 
all-out war and would call for major readjustments 1n 
company operations. Reduction of activities, increased 
productivity of remaining personnel, the tapping of nev 
personnel resources, such as over-age workers, and th 
possible setting up of multiple shifts to use machines 
were cited as some of the probable requirements. 
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STANDARD Q) ELECTRIC 





Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Touch Control” and “Magic” are registered trade-marks of . 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 


Did you say that you can 
help me cut operating costs? 









INDEED WE DID! 


Men of management everywhere 
are discovering the efficiency and 
economy of the new Royal Electric 





The new Royal Electric offers management an ex- 
traordinarily efficient typewriter for every typing need 
—from the front office to the typing pool. 


The letters of the president and chairman of the 
board have a beauty, sparkle, and evenness that are 
truly startling. Such letters do them credit. 


And in routine typing jobs Royal Electric gives 
you speed, clarity, and economy. In heavy-duty work 
it can supply as many as 20 clear carbon copies. 


Under all circumstances the new Royal Electric 
lessens operator fatigue and tension, adds to morale. 


Here’s important news! There is no time-consum- 
ing “change-over” problem with the Royal Electric. 


Operators are on familiar ground. The controls on 
the Royal Electric are in the same position as on 
Royal Standard Typewriters. 


Exclusive “Touch Control” allows the operator to 
adjust the key tension to give her the touch she prefers. 
“Magic’”’ Margin permits instant, automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 


Let us show you how efficient the new Royal Elec- 
tric can be in your office. Have your secretary send 
in the coupon. 





SEND IN COUPON NOW! 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 22 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


> 


I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,’ 
describing the new Royal Electric. 


NAME 
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Around the Office—from page 8! 


There are other problems that re- 
sult from the union—non-union com- 
bination. Any fringe benefits won 
by the union members must be made 
available to non-union employees. 
Longer vacations, sick leaves, vari- 
ous types of insurance, retirement 
benefits come up at some time for 
bargaining. Soon, all employees are 
looking to the union to champion the 
cause of more and more benefits. 
The union in turn never passes an 
opportunity to let the other em- 
ployees (non-union) know what ts 
being done for them at no cost to 
the non-members. Great pressure is 
put on non-union employees to join 
the union and help support the drive 
“for a better world.” 


Complicates the Procedure 


There are still other problems of 
a less definite nature. In a com- 
pletely non-union office, manage- 
ment can make job studies, put in 
merit rating plans and incentive 
plans, establish job classification, es- 
tablish job specifications, make eval- 
uation studies, set up job titles, 
transfer employees from one class of 
job to another, promote employees, 
hire and fire employees, all without 
restriction other than those imposed 
by good business practice and their 
own conscience. In a unionized or 
partly unionized office, the union 
enters into many of these studies. 
This complicates the procedures of 
scientific management. 

Promotions offer a good example. 
If non-union employees are pro- 
moted more frequently than union 
employees, discrimination may be 
charged. If union members are pro- 
moted to non-union classifications or 
to supervisory positions, the union 
member may try to influence the 
thinking of non-union employees or 
may be prejudiced against non- 
union employees. Much depends 
upon the business management and 
their reputation for fair dealing. 
Much depends upon the union man- 
agement and its desire to cooperate. 
Much depends upon the employees 
and their attitudes. It is quite pos- 
sible that harmonious and pleasant 
contacts will result from cooperative 
action between management and the 
union. Certainly there are examples 





of peaceful and profitable union- 
management contacts. Conversely, 
there are samples of management 
harassment by unions. 

In this period of competition, high 
cost (and high taxes), and interna- 
tional insecurity, there are many 
problems facing industry. Anything 
that destroys or retards business and 
industry, affects the interests of both 
labor and management. Many per- 
sons talk of labor as if it were a 
separate and distinct group—labor, 
management and capital are in- 
separable parts of the business world. 
The interests of each are common to 
the others. One group cannot profit 
for long at the expense of the others. 
They are all eating from the common 
pot of profits. Let each one do its 
share and help the other and there 
will be little necessity to philosophize 
about the problems of union-man- 
agement relations. We think that 
we have, at least in part, answered 
our correspondent’s question. 


Basically Individualists 


It has been my observation that 
office employees basically are in- 
dividualists. Though they work in 
collective enterprises under more or 
less standard salary classifications 
for certain occupational groups, they 
feel that their individual futures are 
more certain when dealing with man- 
agement as individuals than as a 
member of a group. Offices in the 
east are unionized to a much greater 
extent than they are in the middle- 
west, west and south. I am not going 
to enter upon an analysis of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of union- 
ization. If management is doing a 
good job of employee relations and 
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is aware of the problems (as well as 
obligations) of employment, and if 
it has made a sincere effort to correct 
inequalities in the pay scale and im- 
proved the working conditions to 
the fullest extent possible in keeping 
with the financial budget, it has 
nothing to fear from unionization. 
If the employees, however, join a 
union as the only means of winning 
a fair and equitable rate of pay and 
as the only means of protection 
against precipitous action by man- 
agement in regards to the employees’ 
welfare and interests, then there will 
probably be bad times ahead for 
both. 


The End of a Year 


This is the last “Around the 
Office” for the year, 1950. This 
column has been conducted as a re- 
sult of your questions. You have 
been very generous in your corre- 
spondence. We have received many 
interesting and friendly letters. Some 
were answered personally and some 
were answered in the column. Being 
the end of the year it seems quite 
appropriate to us to say, “Thank 
you,” “Thank you very much.” 

You have shown so much interest 
in the items that we have covered, 
that we thought you might like to 
know about 1951. The editors have 
invited us to continue the column 
during the coming year. We are 
going to try and present a “How to 
do it” series directed toward office 
and management techniques. We 
believe that all of us realize that 
there are many unsolved problems in 
business. Most of us are so busy 
running our offices, trying to keep 
our heads above water that we have 
had little time to develop the tech- 
niques of survey and analysis. 

How do you perform a_ job 
analysis? How do you determine 
the work load distribution? How do 
you conduct an attitude survey? 
How do you prepare an office man- 
ual ? How do you make a flow chart? 
How do you prepare and install a 
merit rating program? How do you 
evaluate the various jobs? We hope 
to develop these and other subjects 
and bring you some current thinking 
on the subject of “How to do it.” 
We will see you next year—in the 
meantime, have a very happy holiday 
season. 
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Rotary Filing—from page 78 


was a maxim that prevailed in many 
offices until the need for instant 
references and instant visibility came 
to be fully realized. 

This striving for the more speedy 
and economical handling of office 
records is parallel to the progress 
being made in other business and in- 
dustrial activities today. Of this, 


said Business Week recently : 
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> SALES BLOTTERS 


Every time a prospect picks up 
your sales blotter, it delivers your 
message. 

Surveys show that a good-looking 
sales blotter (made of WRENN’S 
BLOTTING) is kept, used and read 


from two to six months. 


Like to see how others are using 
this low-cost, high-retention-value 
form of advertising? 
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“Most people think of the indus- 
trial revolution as something that 
happens in a factory. But today the 
industrial revolution is spreading in- 
to the business office—with the same 
breath-taking speed and thorough- 
ness that it took over the factory. 

“As machines were the heart of 
the industrial revolution in the fac- 
tory, so are they its heart in the 
office. It has long been almost a 
cliche that the man wielding a pick 
and shovel can no longer compete 
with the man operating the power 
shovel. Equally true, but less ob- 
vious, is a newer fact: The best book- 
keeper figuring with pen and ink 
can come nowhere near competing 
with a high-school girl figuring by 
machine. 

“Office machines are the machine 
tools of management. \WVithout them, 
modern management would be al- 
most as helpless as the machine shop 
without the lathe, the auto industry 
without the assembly line, the steel- 
makers without the open-hearth 
furnace. 

“Why has this happened? It was 
the machine in the factory that put 
the machine into the office. The very 
size of U. S. industrialization made 
our economy incredibly complex. 
The sheer weight of mechanized pro- 
duction brought an ever-increasing 
amount of detail and paper work to 
its managers—inventory checks, 
production planning, plant layout, 
marketing research. Only office ma- 
chines which could work fast and 
accurately could keep up with the 
problems posed by the production 
machines in the factories. 





Third Dimension—from page 84 


tions are moved simply by moving 
the desks. Executives and other em- 
ployees who formerly required rela- 
tively expensive private or semi- 
private offices are now housed, more 
comfortably, in considerably reduced 
floor space. Over-all attractiveness 
of office layout has been enhanced, 
office noise has been decreased and 
personnel efficiency and morale in- 
creased. 


Above all, Forbes has gained a 
30% increase in effective working 
space without increasing rented floor 
area. 


BOOKLETS 


P55—Letterheads of the Month 


This is the first of a series of portfolios 
which contain a kaleidoscopic sampling of 
letterheads produced by printers and ep. 
gravers from all over the country. The se. 
lection runs the gamut from simple type 
designs to extensive lithographed or gravure 
renditions. It is felt by the selectors of these 
samples that they mirror the free com. 
munication of business men in this land of 
ours. 


P56—Picture Book for Parcel Post 
Shippers 


Using the ever popular pictorial treat. 
ment this booklet, by means of twenty-four 
candid shots, shows how to cut the cost 
and speed up the handling of your parcel 
post shipments. The necessity of developing 
such efficiency is pointed up by the recent 
substantial increase in parcel post rates plus 
the present high level of salaries and over. 
head costs. 


P57—Mr. Murphy Has a Vault 


He thinks it is a pretty good vault, hand- 
some, massive and with a polished bronze 
facade. But he doesn't really know. Only 
about one vault in ten, aceording to this 
booklet, meets the specifications of the 
National Fire Protection Association. How- 
ever, the main point of this booklet which 
deals with insulated record keeping equip- 
ment is the answer to the question, “Who 
would put the papers in Mr. Murphy's vault 
if fire struck his office—today?" In a lively 
style with sparkling illustrations, it points out 
the advantages of insulated equipment. 


P58—How Service Awards Promote 
Loyalty 


This booklet has been designed to show 
how leading industrial, business and institu- 
tional organizations in the United States 
make emblem awards a part of their loyalty 
building programs. A wide variety of the 
various types and designs used are re- 
produced in full color. 
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Quality Business—from page 25 


ation and the Agency Management 
Association. 
The National Quality Award has 


had another good year. The number . 


of United States qualifiers in 1950 
was somewhat less than in the pre- 
vious year with a total of 7,068. In 
Canada there was a slight decrease 
with 1,090 qualifiers. Though the 
number of qualifiers has tended to 
move downward for the first time 
this year, your committee believes 
that this is not due to any less in- 
terest in the award but rather to 
fewer attaining the persistency re- 
quired. 

Of the qualifiers in the United 
States during 1950, 579 qualified 
for the sixth consecutive year; 873 
qualified for five consecutive years ; 
727 have repeated for four consecu- 
tive years; 1,189 for three consec- 
utive years; 1,226 for two consecu- 
tive years; and 1,712 were first-time 
qualifiers. Seven hundred and 
seventy-two qualified in one, two, 
three, or four previous years, but 
not consecutively. Over 2,110 of 
those who qualified for the 1949 








Award failed to qualify this year. 
Doubtless the production or per- 
sistency of many of them was border- 
line last year. 

Of the 824 members of the 1949 
Million Dollar Round Table, 448 
qualified for the 1950 award. Simi- 
larly, 61 of the 185 members of the 
1949 Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table are among the 
qualifiers. This indicates that the 
NQOQA has meaning and prestige 
among the top producers. 

In Canada, of the 1,090 qualifiers, 
293 were new, with 797 repeat quali- 
hers. 


10 Year Certificate 


The committee has held two full 
meetings during the past year, in 
Quebec, November 8, 1949, and in 
Hartford on April 14, 1950. In 
addition, there have been several 
meetings of the National Quality 
Award subcommittee jointly with a 
similar group representing the 
NALU. The rule regarding con- 
secutive years of qualification in 
order to qualify for a five-year certi- 
ficate was changed so that an agent 





—for those qualified. 
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Fifty - Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$168,000,000 to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 1894... The 
Company also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their henefit . . . Policies in force number 
102,000 and Insurance in force is over $209,- 
000,000 ... The State Life offers General 
Agency Opportunities—with liberal contract, 


and up-to-date training and service facilities 
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Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


159 NORTH PEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 
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may qualify for this certificate «after 
having secured the award for five 
years, not necessarily consecittive, 
It is hoped, ultimately, to have a 
ten-vear certificate which would rep- 
resent the highest possible attain- 
ment in the National Quality Award 
field. 

Since record-keeping for the Na- 
tional Quality Award has increas- 
ingly become a problem, a subcom- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Clifford L. Morse was appointed to 
determine whether punch cards are 
desirable for NOQA records, and if 
so, to develop a procedure. A report 
of this subcommittee will be made 
at the November meeting. 

The subcommittee on NOA pub- 
licity with A. H. Thiemann as Chair- 
man together with Richard B. 
Thompson has been instrumental 
in sponsoring a considerable amount 
of publicity during the year. This 
included four letters to home offices 
promoting the interests of the 
award, trade paper publicity, and 
the preparation of mats issued to the 
companies through the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. Also, the Chair- 
man of the committee wrote an 
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* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with life- 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


comparative youngster, but folks do say that we’re 


right big for our age. 


With around two and a half billions of life insurance 









































article on NOA for Life Association 
News and the NAILU Conservation 
Committee Chairman had a similar 
article published in Manager's Mag- 
asine. The development of special 
NOA presentation ceremonies, with 
prominent community personages in 
attendance, continues to grow and 
has important public relations value. 
Companies likewise appear to be do- 
ing an increasingly fine job of recog- 
nizing their qualifiers both in trade 
journals and company publications. 

Some work has been done on a 
proposal for a quality award for 
agencies. Such an award would be 
designed to stimulate good selection, 
quality recruiting, good training, 
low turnover of agents, and quality 
agency building. The subcommittee 
considering this matter has _ not 
made its final report. The Chair- 
man of this subcommittee is L. J. 
Doolin assisted by Rufus White, 
W. Thomas Craig and Gordon Mc- 
Kinney, the latter two representing 
respectively the General Agents’ 
and Managers’ Committee of the 
NALU and NALU headquarters. 

During the year, there has been 
« considerable amount of work in 


for December, 1950 


the development of a formula which 
would permit Combination agents to 
qualify for the National Quality 
Award based on the persistency of 
their total business without any 
specified Ordinary requirement. At 
its April 14, 1950 meeting, a pro- 
posal was submitted by Gordon Mc- 
Kinney, Actuary of the NALU. A 
subcommittee to consider such a pro- 
posal was appointed consisting of 
l.. J. Doolin, Chairman; Joseph J. 
Diamond; Homer D. Parker and 
Sherman M. Southard. This sub- 
committee has had three meetings, 
two with the Combination Com- 
panies Committee. It also met on 
July 28 in New York and has been 
working closely with W. J. Williams 
of the Combination Companies Com- 
mittee who has been acting as a 
liaison between the two committees. 
It is expected that a proposal will 
be presented to the Quality Business 
Committee and to the Combination 
Companies Committee in November. 
It is hoped that a formula can be 
approved and in effect for the 1951 
awards. 

The committee has felt that it 
might well return to a study of other 


problems in its field now that the 
NOA is well established. One of 
these might be the implications of 
the trend toward term insurance. 
This trend was discussed at the 
April meeting of the committee and 
viewed with some concern as to its 
effect on policyowners, sales or- 
ganizations, and the companies. 


INSURANCE GRAPHIC 


COATES DIES 


N OCTOBER /7 last, Don 
Coates, publisher and editor of 
the Insurance Graphic, died follow- 
ing an extended illness. Last year 
his paper celebrated its Silver An- 
niversary. 
The Insurance Graphic, as _ its 
name indicates, devoted a great deal 
of its space to pictures of insurance 
people and gatherings in Texas. 
Don, with his ever-present camera, 
was probably as well known and as 
well liked among insurance people 
in the state of Texas as any other 
trade journalist. His daughter, 
Mary, has been named his successor. 
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Federal—from page 18 


sult can be avoided if the life insur- 
ance companies continue to develop 
progressive leadership which fully 
recognizes that “a business as usual” 
program is an invitation to more 
and more Government competition. 

The life insurance business owes a 
primary responsibility to its policy- 
holders to attack unwarranted Gov- 
ernment encroachment. We must 
vigorously oppose unsound legisla- 
tion which creates more Government 
competition. This duty requires con- 
stant vigilance. In order to make 
successful argument for Government 
entry into any field of private busi- 
ness, we should insist that there be 
an actual public need for an es- 
sential service which is not being 
provided. Under such circum- 
stances, the general welfare might 
justify that Government provide the 
service. 


Mass Coverage 


A point that is frequently over- 
looked, and one which will require 
increasing attention as time goes on, 
is the close relationship between 
Government encroachment in the life 
insurance field and forms of mass 
protection which we refer to as pri- 
vate group insurance. Since many 
companies in our business do not 
write group insurance, there is a 
tendency on the part of those com- 
panies to disregard the importance 
of rapidly developing mass coverage 
service. For all practical purposes 
the Social Security system is a large 
group insurance operation. It is more 
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than a plan for furnishing retire- 
ment benefits. Indeed, the life in- 
surance coverage under the Social 
Security Act prior to the recent 
amendments to the law amounted 
to approximately 80 or 90 billion 
dollars. This life insurance protec- 
tion, great as it was, was increased 
by the amendments to approximately 
180 to 190 billion dollars of coverage. 
Thus under Social Security we have 
today a group insurance operation 
which is almost as great in terms 
of coverage as the total amount of 
private insurance in force in the 
United States. Suppose that the 
current plans for mobilization result 
in as many men in service as we had 
in World War II, approximately 
20 million. Assume further that 
each service man is automatically 
covered on a group basis for $10,000 
as has already been proposed. The 
additional amount of coverage would 
total approximately two hundred 
billion dollars and the over-all Gov- 
ernment insured coverage including 
Social Security would amount to 
almost four hundred billion dollars. 
The magnitude of these figures 
demonstrates how quickly Govern- 
ment can build up insurance cov- 
erage through the application of 
group insurance principles. And do 
not overlook the fact that whereas 
we must sell insurance to the public, 
these vast coverages are accom- 
plished through involuntary means. 

The interrelation of some of these 
legislative developments is frequently 
ignored. The recent effort to ex- 
pand the Social Security Act to in- 
clude total and permanent disability 
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benefits was opposed by the in- 
surance business. This grou well 
understands the abuses that \ ld 


arise should the Government . tfer 
to pay a benefit to the disabled. yt 
too little attention has been dev: ited 
to the relationship of Governiient 
disability coverage and the socialized 
medicine scheme. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that once the Government sets 
up facilities for handling disability 
benefits the foundation for social 
medicine will have been established. 
The handling of disability claims 
through Government employed doc- 
tors would go far beyond the task 
of passing on claims. Diagnosis, re- 
habilation, treatment and preventive 
medicine would soon become stand- 
ard Government service. In the last 
analysis, Government disability coy- 
erage would mean a long step in the 
direction of socialized medicine. 


You or Government 


As I pointed out earlier we must 
be prepared to meet changing con- 
ditions and to adjust our services 
to such conditions. In order to pro- 
vide coverage in certain areas which 
result from our new experiences, we 
might have to assume some risks 
which years ago might not have been 
considered conservative. But if we 
shy away from risks that are new 
and in some instances seemingly haz- 
ardous, we will invite more and more 
Government competition. Let me 
give you an example of a current 
problem which has already resulted 
in the introduction of bills in Con- 
These bills would empower 


gress. 


INCOME DURING DISABILITY 


¥%& World-wide protection and full 
coverage for both accident and 
sickness regardless of other insur- 
ance owned. 


DA } 


% Income for hospital and 
nurse’s expenses to $750.00 a 
month—plus surgery benefits. 
¥% Life-time accident benefits and 
full monthly income for both con- 
fining and non-confining illness. 
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nent Ask the people of MONTANA — T 
ul zed y 
ho _ . 
| . who have placed, through our representatives, an . 

Sey: e . . . . 
bilit : increasing amount of protection in the Provident C QO M P A N \ a a 

ty , , ° 
ockal Life Insurance Company. Our policyowners in 
shed Montana will tell you they like doing business 
aims with our friendly, competent agents; they like 
doc- the service we a them; they like the strong FORTY-THREE YEARS OF 

task management and integrity of our company. . — — 

’ _ “ev FAITHFUL SERVICE TO 

. Te- 

) : ‘ES SYOWNERS 
itive We are proud of this esteem and determined to MID-WEST POLICYOWNER 
and- maintain it. It's something you must earn; it 
last ' cannot be bought. 
COV- | 
1 the | 

| PROVIDENT $100,000,000 in force in 1951 

nust BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
con- Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization HOME OFFICE 
1C@S JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President SAINT Lé MUIS 1, MISSOURI 
pro "The Provident States” 
hich North Dakota —South Dakota — Minnesota — Washington — Oregon — Montana 
we 
oe the Government to insure pilots and in a position to say that these air of granting maximum coverage. 
whe aviation personnel. Weare informed transport pilots and crew members Anything less than maximum cov- 
= that the airplane companies have ex- are being insured by private insur- erage strengthens the demand for 
“re perienced difficulty in obtaining in- ance companies and that no need has Government insurance. No one can 
wed surance to cover war material being been demonstrated which justifies insure hazardous risks at normal 
pee transported by private carriers to the Government insuring this type of _ premium rates, nor is it feasible to 
5H Japan. The Government has as- risk. This experience also demon- charge extra rates when they are too 
te sumed the risk. As an outgrowth _ strates the close connection between high to attract buyers. But there are 
we of that development the bills recently other forms of insurance and life many of the risks of war and avi- 
— introduced would not only provide insurance and how we can be af- ation that can be insured at sensible 
ers insurance of car- fected if other branches of the busi- extra rates. And it remains to be 





for Government 
but would also include life 
insurance coverage of personnel. 
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Fortunately, at the outset of the 
Korean situation a number of group 
insurance companies created a plan 
for insuring transport pilots and 
crew members in the airlift to Japan. 
This coverage was provided on a 
group insurance basis with sensible 
extra rates and with the provision 
that if the rates were more than 

‘equate the insurers would only re- 
tin a modest portion of the pre- 
iuium. This plan was set up before 

e bills I mentioned were intro- 

iced. The companies involved in 

ie plan recognized the importance 
' doing their part in insuring these 
ticular risks. As a result, we are 
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ness are incapable of insuring certain 
related risks. But beyond these fac- 
tors, the experience also will give 
you some insight in the new condi- 
tions which world events have cre- 
ated and the importance of adjusting 
our sights to the ever increasing de- 
mand for life insurance protection to 
meet the risks of the world in which 
we live. 


May I observe in this connection 
that in the individual policy field 
our war and aviation clauses should 
provide the greatest coverage, con- 
sistent with security and the rights 
of existing policyholders. I fear that 
in some quarters exclusion clauses 
are dictated by legalistic consider- 
ations which ignore the importance 


seen how some of these risks can 
be separated from the uninsurable 
risks. This is one of the great chal- 
lenges of the future, which to date 
has hardly been explored at the in- 
dividual policy level. 


\ 





Two Georgia darkeys were discus- 
sing the financial condition of the 
country. They didn't agree. 

"You's all wrong," one vociferated. 
“Dey ain't no money sho'tage. Ah 
asked mah bankuh is he out o' money, 
and he tuk me in de vault and showed 
me piles an’ piles o' money. And 
Ah says could he let me have a little. 
And he says he sho’ could. Has Ah 
any collat'rul? Ah hasn't. Now, dat's 
what's de mattuh wid dis country. 
Dey's plenty o' money, but we's jest 
runnin’ sho't on collat'rul." 
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Aetna iam, meartsord, Conn, 
— —_ . , . Americau Alutual, Ves moines, .owa 
Opportunity may lie ev ery where, but American National, Galveston, ‘iexus 
: ° Amicable Life, Waco, texas 
western agents can add to it the security Atlantic Life, Richmond, va 


; . . 4 Atias Life, Tulsa, Ukia. 
of an old-line legal reserve company. | jsankers Life. Dea Moimes, lowa 


° ° . Bankers National, M ‘hai New Jerse 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the Barnes & Co. Norman, Chicago, — 
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Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, 

Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, 

Pan American Life, New Orleans, 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Remington Rand, Ine. (Business Machines Div.), 
N. 





Remington Rand, Inc. (Management Controls D's v.). New York, 
 ! @ 


Royal Typewriter Co., New 

Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Ari 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, V 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS Sikes Co., Ine., The, Buffalo, N. 

’ Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Soundscriber Corp.., New Haven, Conn. 
Standard Life, Indianapolis’ Ind. 

State Life, Indianapolis. Ind. 

CHOP ® Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 


ae oa _—— _ Omaha, Neb. ;, 
Tnited Service & Research, Inc., Memphis, Te 
Headquarters of the World for Washington National, Evanston, Il. 


West Coast Life, San Francisco, California 
Sd ts a + a sat cagg send Byron, Dalton, | egy York N.Y. 
Wickenden, Morss and Associates, Ine. ew Yor 
njsurance Conventions Sinan, Ereate a8 Aenometes, Tac. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York. N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York. N. Y. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 
DULIUANALIUNRNANAAAAUANAAUOANAUAAAD ARAN TNAAOOAAHAAEAA AAA TAEAAGGAA RETA ANAHEIM 6! | Wrenn Paper, The, Middletown, Ohio 
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